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PRICE cal 
No. 4237. SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1909. a ga 
M ESSRS. THOS. AGNEW & SONS. @durational. Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the portmersha — 
subsisting between William ett Agnew, Charles M: 
and David Croal Thomso ness as Print Setiow ond 
Publishers, and Dealers in Fine Arts at No. 43, Old Bond Street, 
don, W. under the style or firm of Thos. Agnew & Sons having 
expired by effiuxion of time, has been dissolved as from the 31st day 
: es due to and owing by the said late firm 
will be received and Bees tively by the said William Lockett 
Agnew and Charles Morland ew who will continue to carry on 
the said business in partnership under the same style as hitherto. 
Dated the 7th day of January, 1 gi 
Cc. RLAND AGNEW. 
WILLIAM LOCKETT AGNEW. 
mre CROAL THOMSON. 
Witness to the above signatures, R. T. Watkin-Williams, 54, New 
Broad Street, London, Solicitor. 


Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
WINTER Ray mage 
Open from 9 a.m. p.m. Admission 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. ae Ticket, 5s. 











R. _PUNCH’S PAGEANT, 1841-1908. Famous 
kes, Famou: e Cartoons, Famous Punch _ including the 
PAMOUS ROUND TABLE. 10-6. Adm 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. | Eaicoster Square. 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
TER RXareITIOn of PORTRAITS \ LANDSCAPES 
by BARLY BRITISH MASTERS is NOW OPE 
EPHERD’S GALLERY, 27, King Street, “St. James's. 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds excedd 27,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
ee oe and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
menses 1 as vendors of eg 
“MEMBERS vot te Every Man or Woman bm my the United 
her Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
= Dieped, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjey its benefits u yment of Five Shidings annually, or 
Guineas 4 = provides 1 that he or she i¢ engaged a — sale of 
Newspa such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consi: eration 4 the event of their needing aid from the ‘Institution. 
PENSICNS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
oy 25l. and the Women 20. per annum each. 
e Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
pe. Soe. the News Trade enj re under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 
The “ pL gee ) ep provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
‘Woman 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and kh ng part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the Proms of the 
various then Ne agen AS fs aos - a .” and was for very many 
ears a staunc supporter o is Institution. 
a The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is “the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. = employés of that firm have primary 
right of, i aaceot to its bene 
joyd —s Fund” provides 251. per, sanum for 
and grateful memory of Mr. Her Lloyd, who 


att features of the Rules —- election to all Pensions 
are, Legs each Candidate rakes si have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten y preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) bed in the sale of Newspapers for at least 


ao Poof the Institut relief is But to Ne in cases of yr a sae 





N 


d for assist by Members of A Institu- 
a Theat warded in is cpovch: Hh in cach cases by Visiting Committees, and 








jae hn is a accordance with the mer and a | of 
HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
pot aang 
Founded 1 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A, young men or woman of Gwent, -five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent Iments), and obtain the right to 
ae te in the following ee 

iT. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
D. Pemeanent } ce bee ine Old a Age. 
Cot th mot mntry (abbots Lan ley. Hertford 
n 4 un ey, Hert: - 
at ie as m produce, coal and medical 
addition = a poten 
FIFTH. A farnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the og of Members and their families for holidaye or during 


convalescen: 
SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral when it is yone 
All these are poe pet Cy embers only, bu 


EI i e 
nee sani to th the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 
‘or er info ion a) ie 

LARNER, 28, Patern: 





K ING’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 

Courses are arran, for the Intermediate and Final Examinations 

= B.A. aa Aye oy ee ee, poe Fateots 
ing the fu urse pay Com: ion Fees, and rank as 
Students of the University. 

EVENING CLASS ES are also held for Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, Architecture and Bui! my = we Construction, Drawing, 
Mathematics, Physics, and ——— Subj 

For full information and tus, to the Dean (Mr. 

W. K. EDWARDS) or to a crue AUR te King’s College, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 





CIRENCESTER. (Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908.) 
Betgen M. xine EDWARD VII. 
Chairman—LORD MORETO 
For iendoumee,, Tand r—~4 Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
nding Colonists, &c. 


Tense AND TOOLONEAL BRAN CH. 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT AND FORESTRY BRANCB. 
For Senpatien of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance xhititions Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Visiting Examiner—W. G. MCNAUGHT, Mus.Doc. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
SESSION 1908-1909. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (Septem- 
ber 31 to December 19), WINTER TERM (January 15 to 
April 3), SUMMER TERM (April 19 to June 26). 

Instruction in all Branches of Music. Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
Concerts, and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 14. 
Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of y= 








15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


NEW ZEAL A SN D. 


The COUNCIL of VICTORIA UNIVERSITY coll nen. 
WELLINGTON, tavite applications for th ti 
of PHYSICS at DD Of i iret a yp 
ment, Five Yea 








lars, and for the Forms on which a applications must be = @ py 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER F 
Street, London, 8.W. 


bea macro COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 


A HEAD gil | will Be: a for this new SECOND 
any SCHOOL for GIRLS, which is to be opened in MAY 
ry s 





—All applications gl be made upon a Form which may be obtained 
from Mr. B. 8. GOTT, M.A., Guildhall, Westminster, 8. to whom 
re —— be returned not later than 10 a.s. on SATURDAY, 
anuary 


C A 2, 8 R -f nm & 1B. 


PERSE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OP HEAD MISTRESS. 

The MANAGERS invite applications for the post of HEAD 
MISTRESS, which will be vacant in JULY, 1909.—Candidates should 
send ten copies of their Mee Trt and Testi mentale, er with 
any references, on or before SATURD. veces e, e Secretary 

he Managers, Miss JEX-BLAKE, Girta Coll eolalion from 
whom particulars : of the appointment may te ob! Soteined: 

Deeember, 1908. 


Qounty COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

o Bpucation COMMITTEE will require the services of FOUR 
EXAMIN RS—Two Men and Two Women—in connexion with the 
ot County Minor Schol: ond ih Pupil- 
909. The Examiners ae sepa 9 be req to 

conduct both the Written and the Oral Portions - the Examination 
ll be occupied from about MARCH 15, 1909, ome! about 


JUNE 15, 1909. Remuneration together O with out-of-pocket 
werd = Apnticatio mn FA pe 











a 











University of London in Arts, Science, and Prel 
the Teacher's Diploma, London, the Teacher's 8 Certificate, Cambridge, 
and for the Cambridge Higher Local E ation. 
There is a Special Course of Scioutifie ts Instruction in Fa 
Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 
Students may attend the Art School who are not “taking other 
— at the ee 
Paar le Course in any Subject may be attended. 
Regular Physical hasteastion. is given free of cost to Students who 
desire i it x4 a Fally qualified (A Teacher. 
Students can reside in the Colleg 
Full particulars on apulieasion-te s the Principal. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 


Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 


3 Seadente ese admitted to the Training College in OCTOBER and 
Entrance Scholars 
Applications should nee sent to the Head of the Department. 


BBUCED FEES.—Education in the Country 
r London).—To FILL ML pr ceehrteog in a FINISHING 
3CGHOOL of of the first style (over 500 feet above sea; excellent Masters 
home comforts; Outdoor Games; extensive Grounds ; Bitiy) an 
inclusive Educational Fee of 100 Guineas will be accepted f. for PU .™ 
ENTERING IN wig ahd pom B.A., care of Gabbitas, Thring & Co 
36, Sackville Street, London, W. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

Miss E. payee, M.A. D.Lit.Lond., Classical Scholar, Girton, 
Refined Home. ugh Education and Physical Care. 
Grounds, position high. ‘ome one of the healthiest in England. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desirin, ocurate information petiee to 
the CHOICE of oa for BOYS or GIRLS o: 
TUTORS in England or A 
are invited to call upon x send and fully detailed particulars to 
ESSRS. GABBIT. 
who for more than thirty years 3 been closely in touch with the 
— uGnesiional Establishments. 
ce, free of charge, is given by. Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
tate Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 














u Depart: 
County Hall, Wakefield. Seelicatties 1 a e - recurls R. WED 
NESDAY, January 20, 1909. 





N 4tiONAL FROEBEL UNION, 
bs NORWICH HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


APPOINTMER? OF SXANINSES. 


The GOVERNORS of the NATIONAL FROEBEL yaton are 
prope pared S. receive applications for EXAMINERSHIPS in the 
olowing 


NAR EXAMINATION .— Arithmetic, English Lan- 
Guage: on i History, pene ih Literature, nch, German, 
ee athematics, Phys ology and Laws of Health, Botany 


an 
TLEMENTARY CERTIFICATE.—Life of Froebel, his Principles 
and Methods; Knowledge of Child an ol 








IGHER pOBRTIEI Te — Litera Geoeranh: History of 
Education ralory cation, Prosbel’s ines, . Practice of 
E ueation. Fh io. oiy and ayplene, a and ois 

ELEM ninicaTae cn Singing, 
Binibeand po ard 





Teaching, and N raring cbt 
aroma of Aupilestion, and particulars may be obtained from the 
Seceetery, oo ik —_ applications should be for forwarded not later than 





—_ ‘E. 'H. MACLEAN, Secretary, National Froebel Union. 
LoONGtTon... HIGH SCHOOL, 
Ee 


ead Master—Dr. W. HARRIS, M. A.Camb., 
With Staff of University Graduates. 
WANTED, to start on JANUARY 18, x ASSISTANT MASTER, 
qualified to take Latin to the standard of = Oxford Senior Locals ; 
with Elementary Mathematics and English Subsidiary Subjects.” 


Salary 1501. apnum. 
The Lon ngton High School is a mixed Secon: School ee A fhe 

Board of Education. The Master appointed will uired 

give instruction on certain Evenings each Week in ‘he echnical 


hool. 
i al take a share in the supervision of School Games a 
ca 
be” e, qualifications, and encl copies of not more 


ann py: oes ay a ials, before JANUARY 11, 1909, to 
ecen Pes en 8, before 
ap COPE, Secretary, Education Tansiece. 
Longton, noun 





Situations Warant. 
PHE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY WANTED. 





letter only, queamecising, Universit and other Educa- 
Art Bun aligcations (e.g., Languages, Shorthand, &.), age, experience, 
“Sian or Woman. 
Sock ol ical Bockety, 2, Dockinghass Street, Strand, London. 








(Qounty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING agrenpe 


ASSISTAN' sre nee Re ey upon duties in 
Must be of a british Dniverett y, special 
FEBRUARY, ish, ro | ble - eae © in the Teaching of oe ~ 4 


the rate of 1302. per 
afar atthe rate of will be recuwed by by the und 


ed RYERS, Becre JANUARY 18. 
Secretary. 
Education Offices, 15, tar} he Sunderlan 
December 23 


~ 





30 


Mn SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
CHER CENTRE, AOCRIN 


ofa rs age hac, aa 


1002., 1 to 170l., and ble further 
remeats ts LS a year by possi 
The Scale provi Et 11 


teaching * 
be ret not inter than JANU 





in recognition of previous 
School. — Forms of Ap pra (to 
ris, 1909) obtaina! 

JNO. RHODES, {—™ 


BEPFORD COLLEGE | FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


YORK PLACE, SakEn STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint a SECRETARY to the 
PRINCIPAL. 
eee = Sunatas ond bnowtaige of Geerotatnd Week k essential. 


oo _— be sent, not later than 
JA ARY 16, 16, to THE PRINCIP from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Council. 











CA rentioation WANTED for ai Bonnets ART 
Fa, Boe to appeal to noisseurs and 


—Apply A. ‘B., 1457, Athenzum Press, 
Suildire, Chancery Lane, 





OOKSELLER'S ASSISTANT WANTED.— 
Smart and energetic M: ie knowledge of Technical 

particulars as oe te ay expatanen own ra Rearing requited’ Box’ 1452, 
}. ——-f 2, 13, 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chaneecy Lane, .C. : 


REQUIRED, JUNIOR CLERK (Male, 18-20). 
be good Shorthand Writer ond * ist, and be s ona 
reliable at Office Routine ro My etter, in own 


op E'S ATSFORD, Peblish Publisher = “Bookse Sossianen Ke aap. 


OMPETENT TRANSLATOR from the 
wa WANTED for Theological and Historical Works.— 
Beoly, ste ifica’ and Terms, 


% Qualifications to Box 1 Athenz 
Press, 13, et 8 Buildings, Chaney Et London, Po. _— 














Situations Wanted. 
A. CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER desires 


ET A Knoriedes of French, 

D ee tar Es enced in Work, 

— Ree ring MSS. for the Press.—I. D., 37, 
mn. 


T° MEMBERS OF ‘REQUIRED, Poss AUTHORS, 
Whole or Part Lm Thoroughly hy experienced. "Bu § es. and Private 





Work. Shorthan Scholar. 
tions.—Box 1458, Athenzeum Press, 13, Breas Bat s Buildings, E.C. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, with Literary and 





Artistic T: aad. a Pare h knowledge of ish, Italian 
and French, desires ENT, Becretarial or other. r Shorthand 
and Wri Address ALPHA, care Davies 


ane 
& Co., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, | Cornhill. 


SBixcacmtaer TYPIST is OPEN to take an 








THE ATHENAUM 


TRAIN. ING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK AND INDEXING 
THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
82a, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 GERRARD. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 
Emrioren sy yh P me Orrick ao—Redenss of the East La 


Indie; Batch and P the new edition of cote siti Gazetteer of 
att. igcords Ona 
The "Bespees’ Onam t Wn tone Me M.P., fWiienst and 
Inpexer or—The Records of the of Cardiff; The 
Warrington 


Coun! 
Bertie Oty er gyal Commission ions 
$B: Santen Sree, She Dooney ot Fi L ey Tin ot and of the 


Lg yi ntee for 


The Minutes of the 











Tupe-Wiriters, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING. Parry F Matter, 6d. per 

1,000. Carbon 1d. Work guaranteed. 

Testimonials, = Cs rooky i eTHeL DEXTER 3 31, Leicester Road, 
East Finchley, 





UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. bd. per 1, ,000 words. Sermons, 

é fp ond oh Be kinds of a —aeeeee anti done s 
me Tm) ngton ers prom execu Du: 

cating from 3s. 6d. per 100. Le L., 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, SW. 





YPE-WRITING of every description — iy 

ey > 8d. per 3 1,000 hoe gs Clear hte 3 > Coote, 2 

Som. race one -— return guara Reliable a 
con -NORA DICKINSON, * Sackville a ay Ilford. 





Te ore -WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
.._ Authors’ MSS., Translations, wer cone and 

Private Dictation Room. reulars, &c. 
ent terms. References. Betavlished ‘teen years. 


oa lente. 
—SIKES & SIKES, 2234, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 





YPE - WRITING.—AUTHORS’ 7. &e., 
~~ tely i intelligently COPIED, 9d. 000 words ; 
Carbon Cop py ie per 1,000.—Miss ARCHER, vd see Andrew's 

} FS Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 





'YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed at home ( ming mn, Brief), 7d. per 1,000. 
.—Miss N. McFARLAN 11, Palmeira Avenue, 

Westcliff, Essex. 





YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS., 


8d. 1,000 words, bir al Copies, 3d. Pesseraphe, Essays, 600 
words, or less, 5d. Remington. cellent ti 
G."A. GIRTON, 2. Grove Lane, Camberwell. 








Fey yg after yy and j agietactery t in 
ice of Literary long — and con 
al reference "al ve fire, b t Employer. 
258. to commence.—A ye ‘Athenwum 3, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


eae work. 





DVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 








details of Publishing, Literary as Commercial 
ENGAGEMENT in. any De Mom Fy - 
Box 1386, Athen#um Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

Miscellaneous. 

DUCATION. —Modern Lan , with High 
es, be., Abroad —SENIOR PUPILS or 1.C.8., Diplomatic. 
Toiversity Bekeiarnt RECEIVE RST: 
University Bc of ym ~ it . aah. 4 


} ad details Gabbi 
Reis ge) “ie ee ae tas, Thrive” & Co., 36, 


Goireabisy — and PROOF- 


ROR ADEnS UE PRRTAREN hg cons tent ENGLISH TRANS- 
8 “terme ‘Brcollent Te Testi jals.—B. Z. «ie a 
7 mon . Z., care Day, 42, 


UBLISHIN 6. 5 EXPERT in PUBLISHING 
8 who will be Shoroughily Saget the the 
duction, jauthors Contracts; “Valnatinns Count og house Work, 


id Selling. mium 
EXPERT, of Andi di 
ware of erson’s Advertising Agency. 1a, King Willen 


M5s.5! BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 














@-% = Ital ARCH 3—Rom 
Faples, Florence, Ven’ of the Vi MAY 8. 
Danube, Vienna, “cate, and Saltkammergut, JUNE. Inclu- 
bt References exchanged.—27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, 


ndon. 


Po fesiment Howe A REFORM. —The People’ s Re- 
founded b rhe the and Banca of 








Ltd., 
sed In Ask for 
APPLY FOR at eas, 5 per cent paid since 1890. 


Broadway Chambers, Wecalastes 


"70 SECURE FRIENDS and FRIENDSHIPS 


n the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 1 - 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350, Mansion ih. — ‘chambers. RO. 


LTZERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


Testimonials, — A. 2s wr _ "Ath 
thenzum Press, 13, 

















UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with "complete. accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 wees hans Carbon Copies to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, p A 








YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

kinds of MSS. accurately t typed. Clear Carbon Copi 1,000. 
erences to well known ‘Authors. Ly | Higher peal. i et zm, 

Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





YPE-WRITING eudathehen High educated 
Women (Classical Tri; igher Local; Modern 
Research, R om, Trans Tat Shorthan ictation 
Room.—THE 7; TYPE: WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W. 








Catalogues. 


ERTRAM DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 


77, Charing nc 
ina large Stock ‘of Old and Rare Books in En lish Hite 
nor a7 ’rama—Shakespeariana— ions o 
amous Aut hort Manuscripts I lustrated Books, &c. CATALOGU 

Seen aaaielion 





BOOKS. .—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on apy antes SUPPLIED. The most opat 
extant. Please and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of pote 4 any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various sta Special of 2,000 Boo! gest cul A 
free.—EDW. BA ‘3 Great Bockehop, 1436, John Bright Street, 
Rhead’s its and Potters, Illus., ae 
108, 6d. ; Ainsworth’s Novels, 20 vols., 35s. ; Burke ‘8 Peerage, 1907, 





ATALOGUES.—CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
of SECOND-HAND BOOKS post free on copitention, Books 

in all Branches of a, mang scarce Items and First Editions. 
flo taney yet Parcels sen roval if desired. CATALOGUES 
issued pathiy. Address J. 3 Bi WIN, 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, 





ATALOGUE No. 50.— Drawings b by Turner, 
Prout, | ee .—Turner’s Liber St 


scape—Etchings by Wietler-Jaye > Colour Pri ie Boalt in nd 
lour-Prin 8 
Rooks. Post ° ce.—W “WARD 2, Church Terrace, 





No. 4237, Jan. 9, 1909 











P M. B RN R D, M.A. 
e (Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge), 
ANTIQUARIAN AND Foreign Booxseuier, 
85, BRIDGE STREET {reer the John Rylands Library), 
MANCHESTER. 


A Select Stock of Rare, Valuable, and Interesting Books on View. 
Foreign Books and Periodicals promptly supplied. 
Out-of-Print Books sought for. 





OEP ENGRAVINGS& 


getaroeun No. 27.—-OLD ENGRAVED roman eres b the 
GREAT MASTERS. The Works of Jost Amman, Balechou, 
rarlet, Beckett, Bervic, Carmontelle, Cars, Cherea) ” Cranach, Daullé, 
Drevet, Van Dyck, Edelinck, Faber, Faithorne, fo, Goltzius, Grateloup. 
Greenwood, Masson, Nanteuil, Schmidt, Smith, Wille, &.— 
Mezzotints—Fine ———— of the English School after ‘Noyealle 
( &e. 3,011 1 Lots. With Topographical and 
Alphabeti Index. F Pacaimiles, and Appendix, Portraits of Napo- 
leon I. Now ready. Free on application. 

GODEFROY MAYER, Printseller, 
41, Rue Blanche, Paris, France. 











AGGS§ BRO S.,, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN KARE AND V. ALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRA 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all mg of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic 7 Cable Address : = a. London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrar 





Aven and MODERN COINS. —Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply SPINK & SON 


oar for Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & , Limrrep, Experts, 
Valuers, and joguers, . om and 18, Piccadilly, London, W 
Established eowends at of a Cent 








Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
terests of Authors capably represented. ements for 

Sabine eas Mss placed with Publishers. —Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 





r 
i" R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arrang Jan 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. eal Business 
carried out under ae Larner's personal supervision. —28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, , Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 








Printers. 
THENEUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the A 


thenaum, and 
prepared to CSU EME IT pt tt TS ad for ail Hors of B OK, Saws 
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The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by the 
Rev. H. J. Chaytor. Vols. III. and IV. 
(Heinemann.) 


THE third and fourth volumes of this 
fascinating book have followed with 
commendable promptness upon the earlier 
two noticed in these columns on June 15th, 
1907. The third volume covers a period 
of matchless excitement in Roman history 
—the moment after Cesar’s murder and 
the agitations which resulted for the next 
twelve years. On few moments of ancient 
history are we so minutely informed. 
Cicero’s correspondence almost covers 
the period, and gives us the daily hopes 
and fears of politicians among the sway- 
ing chances of war and peace, Senate 
and Triumvirs, Antony and Octavian, 
armies and navies, East and West, in 
these birth-pangs of the Roman Empire. 
But any student who read this book 
without previous knowledge could no 
more guess the result than he could undo 
the Gordian knot. This is due not only 
to the extraordinary complexity of the 
interests involved, but also to the new 
attitude the author takes regarding the 
two main actors in the drama. In most 
Roman histories we are allowed to forecast 
the result from the pictures drawn of An- 
tony—an unprincipled, impetuous, mainly 
military personage, with little political 
insight, who alternates vulgar dishonesties 
with sensual excesses, and who with 
great armies at his disposal, and great 
popularity behind him, sacrifices to 
his passion for the famous queen of 
Egypt. Plutarch and Shakespeare have 
made this picture of him the world’s 
property. Octavian, on the other hand, 
the future Augustus, is a cold, selfish, 
calculating youth, very old for his years, 
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very wise in his counsels, whose only 
difficulties are his lack of military genius, 
and his want of any power of fascinating 
men. Any intelligent child could antici- 
ate the result as an ordinary moral 
esson. 

But Prof. Ferrero’s book allows no 
such simple solution, for his reading 
of the two characters is, if not reversed, 
at least wholly novel to us, who have not 
read the Italian essays to which he refers 
on these matters. Antony is here an 
almost respectable hard-working politi- 
cian, not carried away by his passions, 
still less by any love of ease; his affair 
with Cleopatra is wholly an intrigue on | 
her part to escape the spoliation of Eaypt, | 
amid the spoliation of all the Eastern | 
provinces, by becoming the queen of the 
ruler of the world, first Cesar, then 
Antony ; and we are told that the treaty 
of Brundusium, which first separated the 
Roman world into East and West, was 
the all-important moment which heralded | 
the great decision of Constantine. Prof. | 
Ferrero will not believe the story of the | 
impassioned harangue over Cesar’s blood- | 
stained remains; he thinks Antony was | 
far too busy, and indeed too frightened, 
for such play-acting. He will not believe 
that the fascinations of Alexandria be- 
guiled him from the great task of recruit- 
ing Roman finances by a new conquest | 
of the Parthian, or Persian, empire, as | 
he frequently calls it. How Antony was | 
defeated in the end we cannot even con- 
jecture. For novel as is Prof. Fer- 
rero’s Antony, his Octavian is positively 
bewildering. 

Such judgments seem to us not history, 
but impressionist pictures of men, drawn by 
an historian’s imagination, and fit for the 
stage rather than the classroom. There 
are two pictures of Roman society, appa- 
rently only a couple of years apart, which 
seem to us to show a similar instance of | 
this impressionist art. In the first the | 
whole Roman people has gone to pieces. | 
When Horace comes to Rome in 40 B.c. | 
there is general bankruptcy, ruin, moral | 
dissolution, despair. Not a single ray | 
of light pierces the gloom. In 37 B.c., | 
when Virgil undertakes his ‘ Georgics,’ | 
there is a wholly different picture | 
presented to us. Every one is sober | 
and reflective; the virtues of country | 
life and the value of agriculture are 

| 








fashionable; and the whole tone of 
society is represented as hopeful and 
even respectable. We cannot believe in 
any such laying-on of colours. Rome 
could never have recovered from the 
horrors of proscriptions and confiscations 
had there not been all through a large 
body of sober, respectable people, who 
roduced the regeneration. We even 

lieve that their religion—real religion 
—helped largely in the result. With 
Prof. Ferrero religion is only superstition, 
and has none but evil results on modern 
life. Such a view is not uncommon in 
present-day Italy, especially among politi- 
cians, but to English readers implies an 
inadequate grasp of the motives that make | 
for good in every civilized society. To | 
say that in all history the law is that | 
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“good leads to evil, and evil to good,” 
is not to announce any rational principle. 
Apart from the pictures of Rome, and 
indeed of Egypt, painted in grellen Farben, 
as the Germans say, there is much to 
be learnt from this notable book. The 


| author praises Sallust for 


“his artistic and psychological mode of 
writing history, in contrast to the dry 
annals which had for centuries been the 
official histo~y of Rome—as dry and absurd 
@ mode of narration as the critical and 
scientific historical methods which certain 
pedants would revive to-day.” 

We are in full sympathy with the author, 
and have often maintained in these 
columns that history is an art, with many 
sciences as her handmaids—not a science 
with Art for a tire-woman. But this 
great art, like those of painting and sculp- 
ture, does not consist in the perfection 
of single figures so much as in harmonious 
composition giving primary and secondary 
figures in proportion and perspective. 
Nor is there any greater interest, or greater 
risk, than the pressing of an analogy 
between diverse men when we find them 
in like circumstances. The famous 
moment in Napoleon’s life, when his 
almost craven hesitation was overruled 
by a stupid brother’s decision, is evidently 
the key which unlocks the secret of Mark 
Antony’s conduct. He was forced on 
by his brother Lucius and Fulvia, his 
daring wife. That may be true, but it 
is conjecture, not history. 

The fourth volume is marked by the 
same high qualities as its predecessors 
—ample erudition, lively imagination, and 
strikingly independent judgment of the 
characters that played their parts in one 
of the greatest crises of the world’s 
history. That a book should be so fas- 
cinating, even in a translation, is its 
highest praise, for it implies that its style 
is not mere polish of diction, but the 
expression of clear and persuasive think- 
ing. The gravest defect we find here is, 
as we have said of the third volume, a 
superficial and somewhat random psycho- 
logy, which does not appreciate what 
qualities are consistent, and inconsistent, 
in human character. We have spoken 
above of the author’s picture of Antony. 
No doubt there is great complexity 
in the motives that actuate even 
ordinary men, but no reasonable analysis 
could, we think, attain the conclusions 
which the author has reached regarding 
the character of Augustus. e evi- 
dently felt himself shackled by the 
estimate (to our mind false, and resting 
on mere gossip) of the violent lust, rapa- 
city, and cruelty of the young Triumvir. 


| When he comes in the present volume to 


describe his cautious, wise, and moderate 
policy, the change is astonishing, and he 
is obliged to find reasons to account for 
it. The pages in which he endeavours 
to do this seem to us the weakest in the 
whole volume. : 
Bringing comparisons to bear on this 
problem, which requires, he tells us, 
careful consideration, he says :— 
“He was not like Alexander, Cesar, or 
Napoleon, in that his weak health made 
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him impressionable and timid ; he resembled 
Cicero rather than Cesar, being by nature 
rather a man of letters, fitted for sedentary 
reflection, but with a powerfui intellect 
which might have rivalled Cicero in letters.” 


All this is wonderful enough, and based 
on no evidence whatsoever : but then 
we are told that he was one > great 
dangers and positions beyond his capa- 
city; that this had stimulated all his 
bad qualities—ambition, rancour, sen- 
suality, avarice—and made him a pre- 
cocious tyrant, fierce, greedy, revengeful, 
and jealous. But these, it seems, were 
only “temporary aberrations of a weak 
character under great strain.” ‘‘ He was 
naturally,” it seems after all, “of a 
moderate temperament, caring little for 
luxury or dissipation,” &c. Prof. Ferrero 
might have found in his Horace the ridicule 
of this monstrous animal composed of 
the limbs of divers species. Presently 
we hear that the sudden conversion 
of Augustus from vices, public and private, 
to virtue, was due to the study of Cicero’s 
‘ De Officiis,’ and the advice of the obscure 
Didymus Areus, a neo-Pythagorean ! 
Risum teneatis, amici. If he can give us 
no better account of the character of 
Augustus than this, he may as well lay 
down his pen. And when he sets a com- 
parison with Napoleon aside so glibly, 
it occurs to us that if we leave out Napo- 
leon’s military genius (which is indeed 
difficult) there are great similarities be- 
tween the two men. Both started from 
obscurity; both reduced disorder to 
order ; both organized a great new system 
on the lines ct the old, for Napoleon’s 
debt to Louis XIV. in his idea of govern- 
ment is now generally acknowledged. Both 
were enormously industrious ; and, though 
both regarded women as mere instruments 
of pleasure, neither was sensual in tem- 
perament. Both were wanting not only 
in true geniality, but also in any moral 
goodness. This may be fanciful; it is 
at least consistent. 

In estimating Antony, Prof. Ferrero 
makes, as we have already said, the same 
sort of spasmodic judgments. At one 
moment Antony shows splendid vigour and 
ability in saving his army from disaster 
in Parthia ; at another, not far removed 
in time, he is worn out with age and 
debauchery. This is, of course, absurd ; 
but it is not so to hold that Antony was 
ruined by his inconsistencies, and on this 
there are many instructive pages. 

Nothing is more attractive in this 
volume, as well as the previous one, than 
the constant effort to bring the literature 
of the age into relation with its social 
and political phenomena. But the judg- 
ments seem to us often extreme and 
fanciful. Thus Prof. Ferrero greatly exag- 
gerates the naughtiness of Horace’s 
*Epodes’; he gives absurd importance 
to Cicero’s ‘De Officiis’ as an agent of 
moral conversion; he tells us to observe 
the unity of the whole body of Horace’s 
* Odes,’ and then goes on to show that 
this unity is really in their inconsistencies. 
How could it, indeed, be otherwise, if 
Horace was really what our author de- 
scribes him—‘‘a powerful but lonely 





mind, standing a: from events, judg- 
ing — et Seiation *—while Virgil 
on the other hand, is “a communicative 
sympathetic ?] genius in contact with 
ife,” &c.? If he had said the opposite 
ee. —— was a a — 
ay and Epicurean, valuing poli style 
a! the favour of the great more than 
moral teaching, while Virgil was an 
idealist, standing aloof from the foibles 
and vices of his age—he would have been 
nearer the truth. But what shall we 
say of an historian, when he finds a letter 
from Antony to Octavian (among Sue- 
tonius’s scandal) that cannot be translated 
for modern readers, advancing to the 
broad assertion that “ the sense of common 
decency is org A unknown to the 
ancient world”? Yet he has studied 
Virgil and Cicero, who are as reticent 
regarding sexual matters as the best 
moderns. 

One of the most convincing and original 
points in his discussion of Augustus’s 
earliest acts, after his power was assured, 
is his proof (iv. 158) that their appa- 
rently sporadic character arises from the 
fact that they were all bold attempts 
to obtain money from subject races in 
distant lands to replenish the exhausted 
treasury without increasing the burden 
of taxation. Of such fruitful suggestions 
there is abundance, though the work 
labours under the defects which it was 
our duty to notice. Whether a careful 
collation of the original with the transla- 
tion would weaken some of our criticisms 
we cannot tell. From the ease and fluency 
of Mr. Chaytor’s style and his position 
as a scholar, we do not think it likely ; 
but we have had no opportunity of 
reading the original, and have therefore 
treated the translation as a complete ex- 
position of the author’s mind. “ Tria- 
kontascheni” is given as the name of 
an Ethiopian king: it is really good 
Greek (the thirty leagues) for a district in 
Upper Egypt or Nubia! 








Anne Seymour Damer: a Woman of Art 
and Fashion, 1748-1828. By Percy 
Noble. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Mrs. DamER deserved a biography, if 
only on account of her friendships. Un- 
fortunately, she ordered all her corre- 
spondence to be destroyed; and Mr. 
Noble has had to construct his “ short 
biographical sketch” from a few letters 
and papers lent by connexions, helped 
out by extracts from contemprary 
memoirs. Since Leslie Stephen wrote 
his page in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ several publications have 
appeared which touch upon Anne Damer, 
notably Lady Mary Coke’s letters and 
the correspondence of Lady Sarah Lennox. 
‘The Creevey Papers’ are also cited 
among works consulted; but we have 
come upon only one citation from them, 
and that contains at least two errors. 
Mrs. Damer did not pay all her husband’s 
debts, nor did she renounce all claim to 
half Lord Clinton’s estate. The latter 
inaccuracy is pointed out by Mr. Noble 
himself. 











We cannot undertake to pronounce 
here upon the merits of Mrs. Damer as 
an artist. If Horace Walpole’s praises 
of her, coloured by personal bias, are ex- 
cessive, Allan Cunningham is, we think, 
unduly harsh. Her present biographer 
admits that her work “ may now appear 
rather rough and unfinished”; but he 
reminds us how rare a thing it was then 
for a woman to attempt sculpture, and 
he supplies undeniable proofs both of her 
enthusiasm and her industry. The exam- 
ples selected for illustration are, with 
the exception of the Edinburgh statue of 
George III., pleasing; they include the 
Thame and Isis masks on Henley Bridge, 
and the busts of Nelson, Miss Farren, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Mary Berry, her own 
mother, and herself, with two bas-reliefs. 

But, after all, Anne Seymour Damer 
has other claims to remembrance. David 
Hume, for some time her father’s secretary, 
is generally credited with having aroused 
her artistic aspirations; whilst Horace 
Walpole, General Conway’s bosom friend, 
gave her a lifelong attachment both as 
friend and art-lover, leaving her at death 
the mistress of his beloved Strawberry 
Hill. It was Walpole who introduced 
her to the Berrys, with whom her intimacy 
became both close and permanent. There 
appears to have been a mutual attraction 
between Mrs. Damer and Charles James 
Fox, whose bust his friend gave Napoleon ; 
and she helped the Duchess of Devonshire 
and Mrs. Crewe at the famous Westminster 
election. The Whig statesman averred 
that he valued her talent more than his 
own ancient descent. It was through Sir 
William Hamilton that she came to know 
Nelson, who made her a present of 
the coat which he had worn at the 
Nile and!wore when he was sitting for 
his bust. Other more or less intimate 
acquaintances were the Empress Josephine, 
the Cosways, Mrs. Siddons, and Erasmus 
Darwin, not to mention the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline, who ‘“ was in the habit 
of coming to watch Mrs. Damer at her 
work.” 

As an amateur actress Mrs. Damer 
seems to have excelled. At Richmond 
House in April, 1787, she played Mrs. 
Lovemore in ‘The Way to Keep Him,’ 
in a performance which had been super- 
intended by Mrs. Siddons and Miss 
Farren, and was “the only dramatic 
entertainment regulated by the nobility 
and personages of distinction that had 
yet taken place.” Mrs. Damer, we are 
told, wore as one of her dresses 
“an embroidered gauze on a white ground, 
a diamond necklace of prodigious value, & 
wheatsheaf of ornaments of diamonds in 
her hair, and a girdle of diamonds and stars 
of the same festoons on her dress.” 


The costumes of Lord Derby, Mr. Edge- 
cumbe, and others of the male performers 
were little less sumptuous ; and the success 
of the entertainment led to several repeti- 
tions. Of one of-these the following inci- 
dent is recorded :— 

“Pitt had received a ticket from the 
Duke of Richmond (inscribed with the cus- 
tomary warni ‘No one admitted after 


arnings 
half-past seven’), and, knowing that he 
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should be late, wished to return the ticket ; 
but the Duke on learning this promised Pitt 
that he should be made the one exception 
and be admitted at whatever time he pleased. 
Fox, who had also been invited, heard of this 
concession, and postponed his arrival until 
after the debate. Following Pitt, he arrived 
at the door of the great saloon at the same 
time as his opponent. The doorkeeper in 
accordance with his instructions admitted 
Pitt, but tried to exclude Fox, as it was 
now long after half-past seven, and he had 
received an order to admit only one after 
that time. In answer to his explanation, 
Fox said to him, ‘I know that, but to-night 
I am a “rider” on Mr. Pitt... He gained 
admission, and appears to have been greatly 
impressed by the brilliant talent displayed 
by his friend Mrs. Damer.” 


Walpole, however, says that the Opposi- 
tion leader caught a bad cold on this 
occasion; and a contemporary critic 
remarked that Mrs. Damer’s “tones are 
too frequently depressed, and sometimes 
not audible at the conclusion.” When 
we hear that the lady had to deliver an 
Epilogue which alluded to her own talent 
for statuary, this weakness sounds rather 
becoming than otherwise. 

Mrs. Damer’s marriage was unhappy, 
her husband, the heir of Lord Milton, 
being a reckless gambler who put an end 
to his own existence. After eight years 
of married life they separated ; and there 
were no children. The lady then became 
freer than ever to indulge her taste for 
travel. In 1779, when crossing the Channel 
to visit her father, at that time Governor 
of Jersey, her packet was fired upon by 
a French vessel, and, after a futile attempt 
to outsail it, had to surrender. Mrs. 
Damer is said to have ‘“ thoroughly en- 
joyed the experience,’ and the French 
were so much taken with her spirit that 
they very soon liberated ‘“‘la belle An- 
glaise.’” She paid more than one visit 
to the Hamiltons at Naples, where the 
Princess Dashkoff describes her studio as 
‘“‘a fashionable morning resort.” Lady 
Hamilton (the celebrated Emma) wished 
to have a carriage and liveries like those 
of the artist. In 1790-91 the latter 
went to Lisbon for her health, and returned 
through Spain to Paris, where she went 
to the National Assembly and visited 
the ruins of the Bastille. Some of her 
letters from the Peninsula to Miss Berry, 
printed by Mr. Noble, are rather curious. 
She mentions a case of a Portuguese match 
being broken off because the lady had asked 
her suitor (her cousin) “ how he did.” 

Perhaps, however, Mrs. Damer’s most 
notable Continental experiences were her 
visits to Paris at the time of the Peace of 
Amiens and on the eve of Waterloo. 
The object of the earlier, on which she was 
accompanied by Mary Berry, was to see 
the First Consul and present him with her 
bust of Fox. The friends saw a great 
many celebrities, and were well received 
by Joséphine (an old acquaintance of 
Mrs. Damer’s); but when at last they 
obtained the long-sought interview with 
Bonaparte, “he appeared never to have 
heard of Mrs. Damer’s fame as a sculp- 
tress,’ and gave her no opportunity of 
presenting the bust. It was not until 
after his return from Elba that the great 
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man made amends by receiving her, 
and presenting her, in exchange for the 
bust, with a valuable snuff-box on the 
lid of which was his portrait set in dia- 
monds. This later visit of Mrs. Damer’s 
was somewhat singularly timed, and her 
action was not, as Mr. Noble naively 
remarks, ‘regarded with much popu- 
larity.” The snuff-box is now to be seen 
at the British Museum, where also the 
donor’s features are perpetuated in Cerac- 
chi’s statue of the Muse of Sculpture. 

Walpole left Mrs. Damer, as we 
have already said, custodian of Straw- 
berry Hill, where she lived till 1811. 
Here, in the summer of 1807, she 
was privileged to receive the Princess of 
Wales and ‘“ Willikins”; and here, six 
years earlier, she produced the comedy 
‘Fashionable Friends,’ the character of 
which has rather shocked some ad- 
mirers of the blameless Mary Berry, to 
whom the authorship is usually attributed. 
Its unexpected failure to please a general 
audience when produced at Drury Lane, 
with Charles Kemble and Mrs. Jordan 
in the cast (Miss du Camp taking Mrs. 
Damer’s own part), greatly disappointed 
both Miss Berry and her actress-manager. 
Mr. Noble is sceptical about the Berry 
authorship. Another historical mansion, 
York House, Twickenham, was Mrs. 
Damer’s last country residence; ulti- 
mately, like the Berrys, she established 
herself in London. 

We have not much fault to find with 
Mr. Noble’s agreeably written and taste- 
fully illustrated volume. In the chapter 
on Marshal Conway we meet with the 
curiously awkward sentence :— 

“One of his earliest efforts in the House 
of Commons was his opposition to the Govern- 
ment on the question of the legality of general 
warrants; for supporting this measure he 
was dismissed from his post,”’ &c. 

What Conway did was to vote for a reso- 
lution condemnatory of this mode of 
executive procedure. 

A note as to the identity of Hume’s 
correspondent referred to as “‘ Blake” 
(p. 24) seems desirable: he could hardly 
have been either of the best known per- 
sonages of that name. In the very curious 
letter which Conway wrote to Sir William 
Hamilton, congratulating him upon his 
second marriage, this cultivated man is 
allowed to write epithaliwm with never 
a sic; and Creevey is represented as 
writing “Lord Brougham” long before 
that enterprising lawyer attained the 
Woolsack. Vittoria is not “on the Bay 
of Biscay” (p. 129). Several additions 
are necessary to the Errata, which face 
the Contents. “Prince Frederick of 
Brunswick ” (p. 8) should be Ferdinand ; 
‘**Milden” (p. 16), Mildenhall; “ Lady 
Caroline Campbell” (p. 166), Lady Char- 
lotte; whilst ‘‘ Neckar” (the financier) 
and “ Bertier” (both on p. 181) require 
correction, as also ‘‘ Hesse, Homburg ”’ 
(p. 81). It is curious that the Mrs 
Howe who, according to the author, 
was a sort of magazine of all the 
virtues and talents, has escaped the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
Index is useless. 





A History of Germany, 1715-1815. By 
C. T. Atkinson. (Methuen & Co.) 

The Evolution of Modern Germany. By 
William H. Dawson. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A History of Germany in the eighteenth 
century was certainly a book that was 
wanted, and a young Oxford tutor has 
arisen to supply the need. Perhaps only 
@ young man, and a college don, would 
have ventured on a task so arduous and 
so critical. Was there ever a country, or 
a century, so confusing, we are inclined 
to ask? Mr. Atkinson’s book makes us 
repeat the question. 

Not that Mr. Atkinson has written with 
any vagueness or confusion. On the 
contrary, his style and arrangement are 
both straightforward and clear, and he is 
successful both in arranging facts in 
orderly fashion and in telling plainly a tale 
that is not always plain. It is no dis- 
credit to him if Germany and the eigh- 
teenth century between them have been 
too much for him. It would need an 
historical genius of the first rank to 
produce order from such a chaos. And 
indeed Mr. Atkinson’s task, we cannot but 
feel, would have been easier if it had not 
been set within such narrow limits. The 
year 1815 is certainly a definite date in 
German history; but 1715 as certainly 
is not, and the rather tepid defence of the 
choice of this date for a beginning, in 
Mr. Atkinson’s first chapter, does not 
at all convince us. The true beginning 
of the age with which it was evidently the 
author’s purpose to deal was 1648, and 
the critical event was the signing of the 
treaties of Westphalia. In 1715 nothing 
of real importance happened to Germany ; 
and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Atkin- 
son admits as much. His introductory 
chapter might serve as well, or better, for 
1648. 

Beginning with this initial difficulty of a 
distinction where no real distinction exists, 
Mr. Atkinson is confronted by an amazing 
confusion of circumstances and persons, 
of things geographical and political, to 
which his date of starting gives the reader 
no clue. He endeavours to supply the 
defect by finding a unity of interest for 
his book in military history. The book is 
primarily a military history of Germany 
from the rise of Frederick the Great to 
the fall of Napoleon. 

Judging the volume in this light, we 
have nothing but praise for it. It is 
extremely lucid, and written with full 
knowledge, carefully, and with a certain 
restrained enthusiasm which is distinctly 
effective. No pains are too great for 
the author to take to master the details 
of a campaign, to understand the strategy 
or to elucidate the tactics; and many 
sources of information other than purely 
milita ones have been judiciously 
utilized to elaborate a picture which is 
both expressive and complete. A con- 
siderable number of new plans adds to 
the interest of the descriptive writing. 
On the other hand, Mr. Atkinson’s 
evidently keen military interests do not 
merely supply him with a centre of 





interest for German history; they also 
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cause him to wander outside the history 
of Germany altogether. Why are we 
given a plan of the battle of Marengo in 
*“A History of Germany, 1715-1815’ ? 
There is even less excuse for it than there 
is for a plan of Ligny. And it is surely 
going a little too far when we are sup- 
lied with a detailed account of the 
attle of Waterloo. Mr. Atkinson’s 
enthusiasm has certainly misled him. It 
has induced him to make his history 
mainly military. For this reason foreign 
policy plays an excessive part in the 
tale. His book comes to deal primarily 
with the external, not the internal, history 
of the country. 


Mr. Atkinson’s interests afford a clue 
to his capacities. He is excellent at 
summarizing events and policies. Next 
to the military pages, perhaps the best 
parts of his book are the accounts of the 
condition of Prussia under Frederick 
William and again under Frederick the 
Great, and of Austria under Maria Teresa 
and Joseph II. But of principles, 
tendencies, characters, he is not a sure 
judge. Nor is he always clear in observ- 
ing facts that do not lie on the surface. 
Racial divisions and jealousies, he tells 
us, had not become a pressing question 
in 1715. This is hardly the case. If 
Bohemia was for the moment outwardly 
quiet, it was only because of the persistent 
policy of persecution which had followed 
the Thirty Years’ War; and Hungary 
was not merely constitutional, it was also 
nationalist, in its opposition. Perhaps 
because so many have tried to draw the 
character of Frederick the Great, Mr. 
Atkinson makes little attempt to do so; 
and yet how much of the history of Ger- 
many was influenced by that character ! 
How many delightful little touches in 
contemporary writers which throw light, 
from different sides, on Frederick’s per- 
sonality, have been ignored! There is 
one, for example, in the curiously interest- 
ing account of the ‘Present State of 
Germany ’ published anonymously in Eng- 
land in 1738, which is worth quotation 
even now :— 


“The Prince Royal is adorned with every 
Virtue: He has a lovely Countenance, but 
the Beauties of his Mind are not inferior 
to those of his Person ; he has all his Mother’s 
good Qualities, especially her Sweetness, 
so that such as are (unreasonably) disaffected 
with the present, promise to themselves 
Halcyon Days in the future Reign. He is 
no Enemy to innocent Diversions, but does 
not suffer himself to be wholly engrossed by 
them ; he prefers the Conversation of Men 
of Letters, and Reading, especially Books 
of History and Geography, to all other 
Pleasures. He loves Musick and the liberal 
Arts, tho’ the main of his Education was 
committed to two Military Gentlemen ; yet 
it is easy to foresee that the Happiness of 
the Subject, and the cultivating the Arts 
of Peace, will make the distinguish glories 
of his Reign. When he is present os Maden, 
it is obvious to every spectator how much 
he is displaced, and that he is there only 
in Obedience to the Royal Command.” 


What a sermon on the insecurity of 
human prediction Mr. Atkinson might 
have preached with that passage for 
text! Admirable in his collection of 


facts, he is a little too inclined to neglect 
the interesting side-lights which con- 
temporary literature throws upon the 
history of eighteenth-century Germany. 
Literature, in fact, meets with scant 
treatment in his pages. This is surely 
a mistake, for the complete change in 
German literature which marked the 
period with which he deals is as significant 
a fact, and as interesting a subject of 
study, as the military development. The 
social and economic condition of the 
country, too, is (pace Mr. Atkinson at p. 61) 
worthy of fuller treatment. The long 
volume is not exactly one of the old 
“drum-and-trumpet” records, but its 
political and constitutional aspects de- 
cidedly need relief. 

The book would have been helped by a 
good marginal analysis and a more fre- 
quent division into paragraphs. It has 
very few errors. In one of the maps 
“St. Eyr” is printed for St. Cyr, and 
there is a puzzling misplacement of lines 
on p. 366. Mr. Atkinson is an accurate 
writer, but it is not correct to say that 
outside the Electoral College the only 
archbishops in the Holy Roman Empire 
were of Salzburg and Magdeburg, or that 
of the former one hears little in the years 
1715-1815. 

It is no slight achievement to have 
written in one volume even a partial 
history of Germany in the eighteenth 
century, and we hope that success will 
encourage Mr. Atkinson to further efforts. 

A very solid book by one who knows 
Germany thoroughly, in literature, in 
statistics, in actual life—that is what Mr. 
Dawson now puts before us, as a study of 
the transformation of the country during 
the last fifty years. At first sight the 
reader will wonder whether the book is 
likely to be in any sense parallel to Mr. 
Bodley’s book on France. He will soon 
discover that it is not so. Mr. Dawson 
gives few pictures of German life, dwells 
little on German politics, and hardly at 
all on German history. His book is 
primarily economic, yet by no means 
exclusively so. It is an elaborate and 
interesting study of Germany as a trading 
nation, and it deals by the way with 
the education and social environment 
which are the setting of the great trading 
spirit. 

Before he goes into details and discusses 


labour, co-operation, colonization, Social- 
ism, and the Polish question, Mr. Dawson 
has an extremely valuable chapter on 
‘The Modern Spirit,’ the eventful change 
which has come over Germany to-day. 
The great influences of the War of Libera- 
tion have now entirely passed. “A 
century ago idealism was supreme ; half 
a century ago it had still not been de- 
throned ; to-day its place has been taken 
by materialism.” He compares with 
modern German aims the words of Fichte, 
who disclaimed all views of expansion, 
and found in concentration and com- 
mercial self-reliance the “salvation” of 
Germany, and through it the welfare of 
Europe. The growth of natural science 





and technical improvement has _ sub- 


taxation and agricultural problems, rural , 





stituted progress in industry, commerce, 
and material life for the old idealism and 
desire of self-realization. The author 
happily illustrates the tendency of the 
age from the German architecture of the 
day. Compare Berlin of the eighteenth 
with Berlin of the twentieth century. 
To-day, 


“everywhere one sees the worship of mas- 
sivity, the striving after crude, imposing 
effects—in the modern monuments, the 
public buildings, the bridges, and not least 
the cathedral which has arisen on the site 
of Schinkel’s light and dainty structure. 
If one is to speak of art in relation to these 
works, it is primitive art, wherein form is 
subordinated to size. They impress, indeed, 
by their mass and dimensions, and by the 
suggestion of power which they convey, 
but they are without imagination—they are 
body without soul—and create in the be- 
holder a sense of unrest and oppression, 


‘It is significant that while the statue of 


Charlemagne before the Rathaus of Aix-la- 
Chapelle is a finely modelled life-size figure, 
the statue which Hamburg has erected to 
Prince Bismarck is a monstrous structure, 
more like a lighthouse than a monument.” 

But Germany is not one. Mr. Dawson 
clearly distinguishes how different the 
North German is from the South: how 
gemiitlich the latter, how utterly apart 
from Gemiitlichkeit the former. Yet, when 
he has done so, for the greater part 
of his book he falls under the supremacy 
of Prussia, and, except where he actually 
distinguishes in statistics, seems to set 
Prussia’s impression on the whole land. 
Again, there is the division between the 
east and west of the Prussian kingdom ; 
yet that is not a complete cleavage. It is 
interesting in this connexion to observe 
that, though in the centre hardly a tenth 
of the population is Catholic, when the 
whole kingdom is considered the Catholics 
form more than a third. 

The central part of the book is con- 
cerned with the increase of German trade 
and commerce. The figures are indeed 
remarkable ; and more remarkable still is 
the testimony they afford to personal 
interest and personal energy. It is in this 
that Mr. Dawson sees the cause of Ger- 
many’s industrial strength. “In Ger- 
many trade is a passion.” It occupies & 
position of all-embracing control which it 
has long lost in England, and in this 
the importance of technical education, 
great though it is, is dwarfed by that of 
“the personal equation.” The devotion 
and energy and entire absorption in work 
of the German trader are wonderful. 

We can deal only in generalities. Mr. 
Dawson’s book supplies abundance of 
detail. As it advances he becomes more 
minute ; his information is always sound, 
and, we think, is presented impartially. 
He has an admirable chapter on the Ger- 
man workman, whose charac‘ r, aptitudes, 
and training he exhaustively analyzes. 
His comparison with the corresponding 
English class is illuminative, and the 
figures which he gives—notably in re- 
gard to insurance, and the recent move- 
ment (not at all religious or moral, but 
materialistic and socialist in its develop- 
ment) in favour of temperance—are well 
worth study. His comments on child- 
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labour in England are just, and the com- 
parison in regard to women and children 
is interesting. Another valuable chapter 
deals with the growth of syndicates, which 
are not regarded always and everywhere 
as inimical to the prosperity of the worker. 
The account of State enterprise in railways 
and canals is most striking. The saving 
is so great that nearly one-fifth of the 
State’s needs is supplied by the profit 
on railway traffic. In the Budget of 1905 
for the Empire it was shown that the gross 
receipts of State enterprises formed 31°3 
per cent of the revenue, while in the 
federated States they formed 68 per cent. 
What relation does this bear to the growth 
and the attitude of Socialism’? The 
question may be asked, though it is not 
directly answered here. 

The book is one to be studied, not to be 
critically dissected in a review. The 
author has wide knowledge, and his 
opinions, though they are open in many 
points toattack, donot obtrude themselves. 
He supplies a reasoned collection of facts, 
not a partisan presentation of conclusions. 

When we ask for conclusions which 
affect ourselves we get these. It is ‘‘science, 
education, application, and an equal 
regard for small as for large things” that 
have won Germany her trade success. 
Her colonies at present sorely hamper 
her. Her strength lies in the extra- 
ordinary development of nationalization 
and municipalization; but the existing 
relations between capital and labour do 
not promise that industrial progress will 
continue. The cost of production is 
greatly rising, and with it the chances of 
British competition are being renewed. 








Selected Poems. By Francis Thompson. 
(Methuen & Co. and Burns & Oates.) 


Tus volume will serve to bring before a 
wider circle of readers some of the most 
individual poetic work of the last century, 
though, indeed, we hope that ‘The 
Hound of Heaven’ is known to most 
lovers of verse. Thompson, however, 
will not be popular in the sense that 
Tennyson and Keats and, longo intervallo, 
Kipling are popular. His obscurity, his 
love of unusual words, his Latinisms, his 
mysticism, all mark him out as appealing 
mainly to a special type of mind. This 
sense is heightened by the themes he 
chooses, and the lack of narrative and 
dramatic elements in his work. The ode 
is his chosen vehicle; and odes are not 
popular. Perhaps t%e affinities of his 
work are beyond the ordinary reader. 
One must know something of Crashaw 
in the Caroline period, of Blake in the 
Georgian, of Coventry Patmore in the 
Victorian, fully to appreciate his value— 
although his work is all his own, anything 
but a pastiche of remembered phrases and 
cadences. Still, there is no doubt that 
Thompson will have a place of his own 
in the English Pantheon of poets. What 
that place will be it is too soon as yet to 
say, and we shall not attempt to prophesy. 
The organ tones, the coloured lights, the 
figured thought, are all there unmis- 





takably ; what precise worth posterity 
will attach to them lies—with posterity. 
It will depend on many things besides 
merely cultivated tastes, and will be a 
function of the whole attitude of the future 
towards life, the sense of the universe in 
its artistic meaning. For Thompson is above 
all things “ sacramental.” Of him more 
than many romantic, more than of most 
religious, poets, the definition is true, 
‘““Apparent pictures of unapparent 
realities.” He revels in the concrete ; 
colour and odour and sound are the breath 
of life to him; the mere notion has no 
attraction, and in this sense he is not a 
‘metaphysical poet”; there is no dis- 
cussion, no theology as in Browning ; 
it is the “colour and curve of the single 
rose-leaf”’ which possess him; but they 
possess him only to carry him beyond the 
rose-leaf, to see in its harmony of line 
and hue some glimpse of an “ altogether 
lovely,” of which it is but thesymbol. The 
loveliness of love might be said to be his 
unending theme, with the proviso that it 
is love, heavenly and eternal, shining 
through the eyes of women and children, 
and illuminating the shows of sense with 
a glory that is at once a revelation and 
a veil of that beyond them. He does not, 
like Shelley, disembody Nature; or, 
like Keats, adore the sensuous and 
external; or even, like Wordsworth, 
preach heavenly communion and austere 
renunciation. Nor does he versify devo- 
tion, like Christina Rossetti or Herbert. 
His whole being is aflame with love— 
the love of beauty, physical earthly beauty, 
beauty of sunlight and snowflake, beauty 
of trees and flowers and fruits, beauty of 
golden sounds and dying cadences. Yet 
he never rests in that beauty ; it is never 
enough for him. He knows its elusive 
and unsatisfying character better than 
any cynic. ‘Far in the unapparent,” 
he feels behind it all, inbreathing, up- 
lifting, the ideal, the eternal. It is his 
own, this feeling, he has learnt it bitterly, 
and knows that “all is vanity,” except 
that name which is above every name. 
This is what gives so poignant an appeal 
to ‘The Hound of Heaven.’ In that in- 
comparable poem are expressed once for 
all the experiences of what, in religious 
language, used to be called a “ converted 
soul”; and its value is their reality. 
It is no analysis of profligacy by some 
pulpiteer, complacent and patronizing, 
telling people what they ought to feel, 
and how they may be helped, if only they 
will take his advice. It is the vital utter- 
ance of a soul whose very gift of love has 
seduced it from the “ first and only fair ” ; 
the cry of the passion-torn worshipper of 
beauty, who passes through an inferno of 
varied disillusionment before he turns to 
revere the source of it all. The poem is not 
merely splendid and sonorous, profound and 
religious. It is ‘‘ the general confession ” 
of all those who have sinned rather by 
excess of passion than defect of love; 
the cry of all who have adored greatly 
and wrongly, when at last to them, too, 


God makes Himself an awful rose of dawn. 


In proof we quote the first and last strophe. 


However well known the lines are, they 
bear repeating :— 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fied Him, down the arches of the years ; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
1 hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of Peres. fears, 
“— those strong Feet that followed, followed 
atter. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
** All things betray thee, who betrayest Me. 


Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit ; 
That Voice is round me like a bursting sea : 
** And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard ? 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 
Strange, piteous, futile thing, 
Wherefore, should any set thee love apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of naught” (He said), 
** And human love needs human meriting : 
How hast thou merited— 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee 
Save Me, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come!” 


Halts by me that footfall : 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 
‘** Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
Iam He Whom thou seekest ! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 


Surely nothing could be truer or more 
broadly human than this. Yet the lofty 
rhyme, intricate, subtle, gorgeous, is 
built with an elaborated skill not surpassed 
by any ode in the language. For even in 
Wordsworth’s ‘Intimations’ there are 
some lines not exactly of inevitable 
quality. Coventry Patmore has nowhere 
the white heat of passion or the flaming 
images of Thompson. 

What is meant by calling Thompson 
a mystical poet is best expressed by lines 
of his own, in which he describes his 
method :— 

So I would win 

In such a song as: hath within 

A smouldering core of mystery; 

Brimméd with nimbler meanings up 

Than hasty Gideons in their hands may sup. 
Perhaps, however, this feeling becomes 
most articulate and self-conscious in the 
beautiful lines found after his death, 
‘In no Strange Land,’ which it was our 
privilege first to give to the world. 

It is this double aspect, this sense of 
the beyond, immanent in the actual, that 
is the very notion of a sacrament, and 
illumines all Thompson’s pictures with 
the light “that never was on sea or 
land,” redeeming them from what, to a 
superficial view, seems a merely decora- 
tive flamboyance, or an excess of elaborate 
verbal harmony. As he says of his songs 
in the ‘ Envoy,’ 

Tell them ye grieve, for your hearts know to-day ; 

Tell them ye smile, for your eyes know to-morrow. 
With an eye for all that is gorgeous and 
ornate, with a sense of colour and splen- 
dour and sound to be satisfied rather in 





some pontifical ceremonial at St. Mark’s 
9 
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or St. Peter’s than in the gloomy mystery 
of Northern Gothic, Latin rather than 
Teutonic alike in religion, sympathy, and 
diction, Thompson never appears tasteless 
or cold, because he is never merely 
decorating an exterior. There is nothing 
rococo, nothing hollow or merely clever, 
in his art. Always sincere and profound, 
he is splendid in the true sense—splendid 
with accumulated treasures, with music 
and elaborate harmonies, with massive 
and noble forms—like the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, with her foundations of jewels, her 
gates of pearl, and her light—not of 
earth. It is the splendour of burning 
love in both cases, not of loaded wealth, 
or the pride of power. Thompson can see 
the great in the little :— 
All’s vast that vastness means. Nay, I affirm 
Nature is whole in her least things exprest, 
Nor know we with what scope God builds the worm. 
Our towns are copied fragments from our breast, 

And all man’s Babylons striye but to impart 

The grandeurs of his Babylonian heart. 

The sense of little things, the appealing 
tenderness of children, are present to him 
no less than the grand and sublime ele- 
ments of being. He hears the “ music 
of the spheres,” it is true; but he hears 
it as much in the child’s prattle or the 
sea-shell as in the thunder and the earth- 
quake. His poems on children, rightly 
— first in this selection, are not the 
east of his legacy. To our thinking, 
they are far wiser and deeper than the 
unrestrained rhapsodies of another well- 
known lover of the young. 

Another virtue comes out, too, in these 
poems—simplicity. Alike in word and 
thought Thompson loves the arduous and 
elaborate, yet here at times he is as 
simple as Wordsworth at his best. For 
instance, — 

Where ’mid the gorse the raspberry 
Red for the gatherer springs, 
Two children did we stray and talk 
Wise, idle, childish things. 


She went her unremembering way ; 
She went, and left in me 

The pang of all the partings gone, 
And partings yet to be. 


Perhaps, however, the tenderest and 
most appealing of all these poems on 
children is that ‘Ex Ore Infantium,’ 
the opening of which we give :— 

Little Jesus, wast Thou sh 

Once, and just so small as 1: 

And what did it feel like to be 

Out of Heaven, and just like me? 
Didst Thou sometimes think of there, 
And ask where all the angels were ? 
I should think that I would cry 

For my house all made of sky ; 

I would look about the air, 

And wonder where the angels were ; 
And at waking ‘twould distress me— 
Not an angel there to dress me ! 


Hadst Thou ever any toys, 

Like us little girls and boys? 

And didst Thou play in Heaven with all 

The angels, that were not too tall, 

With stars for marbles? Did the things 

Play Can you see me ? through their wings ? 

The introduction to this selection, which 

is due to Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, is reprinted 
with revisions from our own columns. This 
fact ought not, however, to prevent us 
from saying that he who, of all men, 
has the best right to speak on the life 
and work of the poet, has spoken with 
grace and ample knowledge, though the 





time will doubtless come to speak more 
clearly on some points. On what sur- 
passing claims that right rests is known 
only to a few. W. M. should rank with 
W. H. as one of the “ onlie begetters ” of 
great poetry. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Jim Mortimer. By Warren Bell. 
C. Black.) 


A THEATRICAL kind of person is the 
young doctor whose melodramatic doings 
in a rough quarter of South London are 
recorded in this sentimental tale. In his 
encounters with the hooligans who openly 
proclaim their hatred of him, no less than 
in his courtship of the charming maiden 
who conceals her full affection for him, 
he appears to live in a flood of limelight. 
But the story, for all its exaggeration of 
incident and sentiment, has an engaging 
simplicity and pleasantness. It is re- 
deemed by the brightness with which it is 
told. The scenes in the boarding-house 
in which the heroic doctor lives, and the 
irresponsible doings of the medical students 
who occasionally visit him, are described 
with a delightful touch of humour. 
Amid the melodrama and the sentiment- 
ality there is much that is human and real. 


(A. & 


Handicapped. By Emery Pottle. 
Lane.) 


THOUGH the scene of this novel is laid in 
America, there is nothing distinctively 
American about it. It possesses an ele- 
mental strength to which local colour 
would add very little. Don O’Hara, 
the handsome, brave, wayward son of a 
vulgar horsedealer, who struggles, under 
the influence of his finer impulses, to 
break “his birth’s invidious bar,” is 
a vivid and interesting figure. All the 
characters, including two well-contrasted 
women who touch Don’s life most inti- 
mately, have the quality of life. The 
story is one of passion. but never degene- 
rates into sentimentality ; it is swift in 
movement, but never sinks into melo- 
drama. 


(John 


The Miracle. By Antrim Oriel. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 
Apart from its dedication “to the 


‘ 


Young Turks” as “ workers of a modern 
miracle,” this book is strongly anti- 
Turkish. The author, having gratuit- 
ously killed Abdul Hamid II., imagines a 
war between Bulgaria and Turkey, with 
Great Britain supporting the former. 
Bulgaria is victorious, with the result 
that at a conference of the Powers Turkey 
is shorn of all her European provinces 
except the wilayet of Constantinople. 
The knowledge incidentally displayed of 
the various factors in the late political 
situation in the Balkans is wide, but 
superficial. The sectarian hatred of 
Greeks for Bulgarians, chief among the 
causes of Macedonian disturbance, is 
barely mentioned, and its origin not so 





much as hinted In the chapter on Pan- 
Islamism the reader is led to suppose 
that this movement sprang entirely from 
German intrigue, which is by no means 
the case. The author’s manifest enthusi- 
asm for the Bulgars and their national 
ideals we do not share. But as an attempt 
at political prophecy on the line of known 
tendencies, the book would have been 
interesting if put forward as an extrava- 
ganza and published before the recent 
Turkish revolution changed the aspect of 
affairs. As a novel, it is not a success. 
The characters are doll-like and insipid, 
the dialogue poor. Some of the political 
disquisitions are gocd, but they are now, 
through no fault of the author’s, vieux jeu. 


Ciel rouge. By Claude Ferval. (Paris, 


Charpentier.) 


Just before the annual rush of Christmas 
books caused overwork in bookshops and 
the usual lock-out in French literature, 
there had not appeared abroad many new 
novels worthy of notice. As we have 
remarked in previous winters, the best 
and also the best-paid (far from the same 
thing) among French novelists have taken 
to writing for the stage. Memoirs are 
issued in abundance, but works of pure 
imagination, written for the great theatres, 
attract more notice than do novels of the 
kind current twenty years ago, or than 
short stories. Those who need such 
pabulum seem to prefer the ultra-Parisian 
disconnected sketches provided for them 
by the contributors to La Vie Parisienne, 
Willy, and others yet more “ shoking.” 

Among recent volumes that have been 
talked about, two are studies of peasant 
or sailor life written in local dialects 
trying to the foreigner. The better of 
these is L’ Amour guette, by the author of 
‘ Amitié amoureuse, said to be Madame 
Lecomte de Nouy. From the pen of M. 
Abel Hermant has come the “ succés de 
scandale”’ of the present Paris season, 
Trains de Luxe, in which figure the Spanish, 
Roumanian, and Venezuelan reigning 
rastaquouéres. The storm had its origin 
in the clever illustrations which place 
before the reader the portraits of the 
German Ambassador (Prince Radolin), 
the Infanta Eulalie, the Duc de Morny 
—also “le Petit Duc” of Willy’s latest 
book—and, above all, M. de Morny’s 
father-in-law, the predecessor of ex-Presi- 
dent Castro among the “ Liberators” 
of Venezuela. It is curious to note that 
the adventures of this ex-dictator, placed 
by M. Abel Hermant in 1908, are in most 
particulars precisely those of the latest 
Venezuelan ex-President, Castro, as they 
have been revealed by the press since 
‘Trains de Luxe’ appeared. 

The only other volume which needs 
reference is a story said to be from the 
pen of la Baronne de Pierrebourg, the 
title of which we have selected to stand 
at the head of these paragraphs. The 
plot is not new. A stern, hard, even 
cruel husband ; a wife of strong character ; 
a conventional good child; a shadowy 
male friend of the lady, possessing all 
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those admirable qualities which the husband 
lacks ; and a pair of conventional mothers, 
are the personages. The lady preserves 
her dignity, but loses her reputation—no 
doubt unjustly, but not without contri- 
butory action on her own part. All this 
may be described as hackneyed, but the 
tragic force with which the story is told, 
from the moment of the inevitable duel, 
in which the interloper is killed by the 
husband’s hand, makes the resultant book 
one well worth reading. 








BOOKS ABOUT CHINA. 


Ancient China Simplified. By Edward H. 
Parker. (Chapman & Hall.)—The origin 
of the Chinese race has long formed the 
subject of discussion among ethnologists. 
By some it has been considered that they 
are primarily related to the primitive races 
of India; and by others that they came 
into China from Mesopotamia. The late 
Prof. Terrien de la Couperie elaborated 
the theory favoured by the latter school, 
and brought forward many and cogent argu- 
ments in support of this view. He held 
that the absence of any elementary records 
of the early history of the people in China 
proved that the days of their national child- 
hood were passed in other lands, and that 
their writing and culture show traces of 
Accadian civilization. There is much to be 
said for this theory ; but Prof. Parker will 
have none of it, professing himself content 
to know that many centuries before Christ 
the Chinese were in occupation of parts of 
what is now North-Eastern China. 

Prof. Parker considers that 842 B.c. is 

the beginning of the historical life of China, 
and he devotes many interesting chapters 
in his book to describing the state of the 
country during the several hundred years 
following that date. China at this time 
was composed of a number of States which 
were ruled independently, that is to say, 
so far as this was consistent with fealty to 
their sovereign lord. Several incidents in the 
career of Confucius, as narrated by Prof. 
Parker, illustrate the political condition of 
the States. One of the first offices held by 
Confucius was the governorship of a town, 
where his administration was so admirable 
that he was soon promoted to the rank 
of Chief Justice. His views on legal matters 
are instructive. He was a strong supporter 
of case-made law, and held that a judge 
should always declare the law and make 
“the punishment fit the crime,” 
“instead of giving the people opportunities to 
test how far they could strain the literal terms of 
the law...... The ancients strove to save a prisoner’s 
life ; now we can only do our best to prove his 
guilt. However, he added, better let a guilty man 
go free than slay an innocent one.” 


Another saying of this matter-of-fact Chief 
Justice was that they who discuss by 
diplomacy should always have the support 
of a military backing. The late Dowager 
Empress of China was a strong supporter 
of this view, and owed more to Yuan Shi- 
kai’s many battalions than the righteous- 
ness of her cause. An illustration of its 
application was also furnished in Con- 
fucius’s career. An occasion arose when 
it became necessary to make a treaty be- 
tween the States of Lu and Ts’i :— 


‘* A couple of generals accompanied the party to 
the trysting place...... wine was offered, and the 
usual rites were being fulfilled when suddenly a 
Ts’i officer advanced rapidly and said, ‘I now 
| aye to introduce some foreign musicians,’ a 

nd of whom at once entered the arena with 





brandished weapons, waving feathers, and noisy 
yells. Confucius saw through this sinister 
manceuvre at once, and, hastily mounting the dais, 
expostulated in the plainest terms. The Ruler of 
Ts’i was so ashamed of his position that he at cnce 
sent the dancers away. But a second group of 
mountebanks were promptly introduced in spite 
of this check. Confucius was so angry that he 
demanded their instant execution under the law 
providing the punishment of death to those who 
should excite animosity between princes. Heads 
and legs soon covered the ground ; and Confucius 
played his other cards so well that he secured, 
in the sequel, a formal treaty, actually surrender- 
ing to Lu certain territories that had unlawfully 
been held by Ts’i.” 


When fifty-six years of age Confucius 
exchanged his office of Minister of Justice 
for that of First Counsellor; and under 
his administration the people prospered so, 
that complete order was restored, thieves 
disappeared, ‘‘ and sucking pigs and lambs 
were sold for honest prices.” So enviable 
was the condition of the State under his 
rule that the Marquis of Ts’i, fearing lest 
his subjects should desire to enter so ex- 
cellent a jurisdiction, sent the ruler of Lu 
a present of “eighty of the most beautiful 
women Ts’i could produce, besides thirty 
four-horse chariots of the most magnificent 
description.’’ The Marquis of Lu fell into 
the trap; business was neglected; and 
Confucius’s advice was thrown on one side. 
Disappointed with the conduct of his 
prince, Confucius threw up his office and 
left the principality. 

After many wanderings he reached the 
State of Wei, where his fame had preceded 
him, and where he was asked by one of the 
rulers’ wives to visit her. This he did, 
exercising every precaution against gossip. 
This was bad enough; but the same lady 
subsequently invited him to drive with her, 
and started on the expedition with a eunuch 
seated by her side, and Confucius in an 
inferior chariot in the rear. This was more 
than he could endure, and he took his leave 
of the lady and the Court. 

Such are a few indications of the state 
of society at the time of which Prof. Parker 
writes. It was a lawless time, when might 
was right, and when a few enlightened states- 
men began to foresee a peaceful solution 
of difficulties by the consolidation of the 
empire. 


The Far East Revisited. By A. Gorton 
Angier. (Witherby & Co.)—One of the most 
noteworthy features of the modern history 
of the world is the change which has come 
over the leading empires of the Far East 
within the last few decades. We have been 
accustomed to look with astonished amaze- 
ment at the rapid conversion of Japan from 
a feudal and anti-foreign State to a lead- 
ing Power in the world. An almost similar 
bouleversement has taken place in Korea, 
which has been led to change her political 
system and welcome foreigners to her shores. 
Siam also, which, until lately, maintained 
its character as a typical Oriental State, has 
now entered the comity of nations; and 
last of all, China is bracing herself up to 
face the problems which recent events are 
forcing on her attention. The Chinese and 
Japanese and the Russo-Japanese wars 
have been revelations to the Chinese, who 
were accustomed to regard with contempt 
the Wojén, or dwarfs, as they were in the 
habit of calling the Japanese; and they 
were forced to inquire into the secret of such 
startling success. The answer came speedily 
and without hesitation. Unless they re- 
formed their methods — political, social, 
and commercial—their doom was cast. 
A large party in the Empire straightway 
advocated reforms in all directions of State. 
A constitution was to be granted to the 





Empire ; the lore of Confucius and Mencius 
was exchanged for the learning of Europe; 
colleges and schools were opened in every 
large city in the Empire; and factories 
were founded for the manufacture not only 
of warlike materials, but also of articles 
of commerce. These changes were intro- 
duced on all sides. 

Hongkong, which sixty years ago was 
little more than a barren rock which formed 
the home of a few native fishermen, is now 
one of the largest ports in the world. Three 
hundred steam launches ply on the waters 
of the harbour, which are overlooked by 
terraces of large and commodious houses 
which line the hill. 


‘*The banks, the new blocks of offices on the 
reclaimed Praya ground, the new law courts and 
post office, and the dwelling-houses may with justice 
be described as palatial.” 


That reforms so marked should have occurred 
at Hongkong is not surprising, as it had 
been the great port for the tranship- 
ment of goods for the China coast, and has 
been in the hands of Englishmen during its 
lifetime as a colony. But with Canton 
things are different. There, in a purely 
native city under the influence of native 
traditions, the ‘‘new learning” is making 
pronounced headway, and accommodation 
is being found by the conversion of temples 
and other public buildings into  school- 
houses. 


‘* The most conspicuous is the normal college now 
under construction on the site of the old Examina- 
tion Hall. The long rows, with their hundreds of 
cubicles, have entirely disappeared, and in their 

lace three blocks of buildings are being erected. 
n the rear is a three-story building that will pro- 
vide accommodation for some hundreds of the 
students that will attend the college. Primary 
and secondary school buildings are also contem- 
plated, as well as a hospital and medical school. 
The whole scheme is intended as an example that 
may be copied elsewhere.” 


Five post offices, managed on the European 
system, are to be met with in the city, and 
from these, it may be noted, letters can 
be sent to any part of the Chinese Empire 
for one halfpenny; while the streets have 
police distinguished from their fellows by 
neat and serviceable uniforms. 

In many respects Canton is_ typical 
of the cities of Southern China: its streets 
are narrow, indicating the impossibility 
of vehicular traffic, and its buildings, 
until lately, were modelled on, the strictest 
native patterns. The inhabitants are an 
independent people, and have a rough-and- 
ready way of making their wants known, 
as was recently shown on the appearance 
of the Imperial edict prohibiting opium 
smoking, when, with flags flying and banners 
waving, crowds marched through the city 
proclaiming their approval of the order. 

What Canton is to the South of China 
Peking is to the North. Its streets are 
wide, but until lately were a disgrace to 
Chinese civilization. Now, however, the 
roads, especially those in the neighbourhood 
of the Legations, are well macadamized. 
The indecencies which used to be promi- 
nent have also disappeared, and the hawkers 
who were accustomed to frequent the streets 
have been relegated to the by-lanes. But 
the most noticeable innovation is the sub- 
stitution of jinrickshas and European car- 
riages for the sedan chairs and carts. New 
official buildings are also taking the forms 
of European models. But the greatest 
change which has come over China, northern 
and southern, is the institution of railwaye. 
Until recently the “iron horse” was ab- 
horred by the Chinese ;_ now lines of railway 
cannot be too quickly constructed for their 
taste, Already 4,079 miles of railway have 
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been laid, and half as many more are in 
course of construction. 

On this and numerous other topics of 
interest Mr. Angier enlarges, and his well- 
known knowledge of Far Eastern matters 
makes his comments important and trust- 
worthy. 


Things seen in China. By J. R. Chitty. 
(Seeley & Co.)—There was a time when any 
statement, however outrageous, concerning 
China found credence with the British 
public ; but we have now advanced many 
stages beyond this. Careful observers have 
given us the results of their investigations, 
and numberless books have been written 
which contain accurate and well-authen- 
ticated facts. There is little excuse, there- 
fore, for the appearance of the present work, 
since the information which it contains 
appears to be eminently commonplace. We 
exclude from this remark the photographs 
with which the volume is adorned, and 
which are excellent. 

One of the first things which strike a 
traveller when landing on a foreign shore 
is the language spoken by the people. 
On this subject we read :— 

‘* Seven different languages, including Kuanhua, 

or Mandarin, but not counting subdivisions of 
dialect, are spoken in China; each is as distinct 
from another as the English and German.” 
As a matter of fact, one language, and one 
only, is spoken by the Chinese of the eighteen 
provinces, and to these the author refers, 
as the context shows. That there are seven 
or seventy times seven dialects spoken in 
China no one who has visited the country 
will be disposed to deny. But that there 
is more than one language no one who 
knows anything of the subject will for a 
moment contest. Although the dialects 
differ materially, so as to make a Peking 
man unintelligible in the streets of Canton, 
the written language is the same all over 
the Empire, and is understood by all edu- 
cated persons. 

We notice a further statement on the 
subject. “‘ There are,” we read, ‘three 
written languages, all of them different 
from the seven spoken tongues and from 
each other.” This again seems misleading. 
That there are three or more literary styles 
is known to all men. These differ con- 
siderably in construction and in the use of 
words. But the words are all Chinese, and 
the sentences differ only by verbiage and 
construction. 

On p. 25 we are told that “ a first-class 
mandarin is nearly always related to the 
Emperor.” ‘This is not so. Apart from 
the misstatement of fact, there is so strong a 
feeling against the official employment of 
relations that the fact of being of the same 
kindred as the Emperor would probably 
militate against appointment among the 
first-class mandarins in the provinces. 

The remarks about the army include the 
following. “The fourth class [of man- 
darins],” we read, “is mainly distin- 
guished military officers, the soldier not 
being accounted a very admirable person.” 
Then a story is told which illustrates this con- 
tention :— 

‘*A Chinese lady, on calling upon a European 
lady, had been ieneeeted in all the arran sonente 
of a European ménage, and had inspected every- 
thing with an eagerness and appreciation distinctly 
complimentary, until it occurred to her...... to ask 
to see a picture of her honourable hostess’s exalted 
and illustrious father. The production of a 
military portrait obviously overcame the visitor to 
the point of embarrassed stupefaction, and making 
some Chinese excuse, she executed a s 
retreat. The explanation lay in the fact...... that 
respectable Chinese families do not, or until quite 
recently did not, allow any of the members to 
enter the army, the profession of arms being dis- 





graceful; hence the little lady, confronted by a 
soldier’s daughter, was immediately seized with 
grave doubts as to the society in which she found 
herself.” 

It is true that the peaceably - minded 
Chinese regard the military profession with 
comparative contempt, on the lofty principle 
that “right” should not require “ might ’ 
to enforce it; but at the same time it is 
probable that the Chinese lady had some 
other reason for her hasty retirement, as 
above described, than suspicion of the con- 
taminating influences of her hostess’s con- 
nexion with the soldier’s calling. 


Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese 
Empire. By L. Richard. Translated by 
M. Kennelly. (Luzac & Co.)—This title is 
too modest, and fails to represent the nature 
of the contents of the work before us. Far 
from being only a geography of the Empire, 
it is an encyclopedia of knowledge on all 
matters geographical, historical, ethno- 
graphical, statistical, and commercial relat- 
ing to China. It was originally published 
in French in 1905; but so great was the 
demand, as we are told in the Preface, for an 
English edition that Mr. Kennelly at once 
set to work to supply the present volume. 

For the sake of convenience the Chinese 
Empire is considered in three divisions, 
viz., the valley of the Yellow River, the 
valley of the Yang-tsze Kiang, and the 
valley of the Si-kiang. Elaborate details 
relating to each division are given. The 
idea of change seems foreign to the Chinese 
nature; yet the present work brings 
out the great and fundamental reforms 
which are now being introduced into China. 
For instance, we know that for many 
centuries the six boards at Peking have 
administered the affairs of the Empire. 
These six have now become ten; and the 
original authorities have been so remodelled 
that they are scarcely recognizable. Some of 
the strangest institutions, however, remain 
unchanged. For example, the court of censors 
still perform their duties. It is incumbent 
on these censors, who number sixty-six in 
all, that they should 
‘‘ animadvert on the conduct even of the Em- 
peror himself for any act which they consider 
unjust, illegal, or extravagant, and they do so at 
times with boldness and courage, though they 
occasionally get degraded for their unpalatable 
advice.” 

Thus, as has been said, the Emper + and the 
mandarins live in the presence of a chronic 
day of judgment. 

The administration of the provinces is 
undergoing many modifications, which are 
duly chronicled in the present work. The 
incorporation of Manchuria within the 
more intimate boundaries of China Proper 
has added three provinces to the Empire, 
a process which is likely to be extended to 
Tibet in the near future. Each of these 
provinces is ruled by either a viceroy or 
a governor. Subordinate to these higher 
officials is a whole hierarchy of office-bearers, 
from the literary Chancellor down to the 
village Elder, whose existence illustrates 
the democratic basis on which Chinese 
society is arranged. These Elders are elected 
to their offices by the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts concerned, 

‘on account of their ability, their literary degrees, 
and their family influence. These acquire at times 
such authority that they must be practically con- 
sidered as the sole rulers of the locality.” 

Their decisions are rarely appealed against, 
as the people are only too glad to keep out 
of the clutches of the mandarins. Another 
change which is in progress, and of which 
Mr. Kennelly takes notice, is the result of 
the recent edict prohibiting the manu- 
facture of native opium. Mr. Kennelly telis 


us that the normal amount of the native- 
grown opium was 400,000 chests per annum. 
If the Chinese Government is in earnest in 
this matter, this figure will undergo great 
and regular diminution, and part passu 
the amounts imported from India will 
grow less. By latest accounts, in some parts 
of the country the edicts have been taken 
to heart by the farmers, while in other 
provinces no change has been made in the 
amount produced. 

In all statistical matters the present 
work is a mine of information; but owing 
to the inherent want of accuracy of Chinese 
State accounts, little reliance can be placed 
on the figures quoted ; and so when we are 
told that the expenditure of the Empire for 
1901 amounted to a hundred and one 
million taels we can only accept the figure 
as an approximate estimate. It is not until 
we come to the Chinese maritime customs 
ruled over by Sir Robert Hart that we are 
on solid ground; and we can recommend 
the paragraphs relating to this and the 
newly established Postal Service as ex- 
amples of what can be done in China by able 
and honest administratjon. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Napoleon and his Fellow Travellers, 
edited by Mr. Clement Shorter (Cassell & Co.), 
we have an attempt to whip up sentiment 
respecting Napoleon’s detention by Great 
Britain and his exile at St. Helena. 
The volume consists of memoirs or letters 
by George Home, Capt. Ross (of H.M.S. 
Northumberland), the Hon. W. H. Lyttelton, 
and William Warden. By far the longest 
of these is the account contained in the 
letters of William Warden, which com- 
prise pp. 133-284 of this work. Napo- 
leon’s opinion about Warden’s book was 
as follows: ‘‘ The foundation of it is true; 
but in it are a hundred absurdities and a 
hundred lies.’’ Gourgaud’s condemnation 
of it was still more emphatic ; and nothing 
said by Mr. Shorter in its defence will con- 
vince us that it was not founded mainly on 
gossip. Mr. Shorter’s reference to Napoleon’s 
criticism of Warden’s book is not quite 
ingenuous. He says (p. 112): “It was 
admitted by the Emperor and his friends 
to contain many _ inaccuracies.’ The 
Emperor’s words were those quoted above. 

If Mr. Shorter had given us a really 
critical study of these narratives, his book 
might have been welcomed; but his foot- 
notes are in the main biographical notices of 
the persons named in the text. Here and 
there he adds a few trifling corrections, but 
they are, as a rule, on trivial personal 
matters. He also adds a few extracts from 
Warden’s unpublished ‘ Diary,’ which, it 
seems (p. 164, note), “is less generally 
favourable to the exiles than the letters.” 
The uncharitably disposed will perhaps be 
led to see here a reason why only a few 
extracts are given from the unpublished 
‘Diary,’ while the well-known ‘ Letters’ 
are reprinted in full. 

Mr. Shorter will have only himself to 
thank if such an impression is produced, for 
his Introduction bears marks of parti- 
sanship and does not impress us with 
his knowledge of the Napoleonic age. 
He asserts that much of the waste of life 
of that time occurred “ because England 
intervened in quarrels that were not her 
own—quarrels to which all the best minds 
of that age were opposed.” Wordsworth’s 


opinion of Napoleon is dismissed as that of ‘“‘a 
renegade’ ; and it is clear that Mr. Shorter 
considers the chief requisite in thinkers and 





historians who deal with that epoch to be 
admiration of Napoleon, 


He himself evi- 
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dently believes that the history of that 
time can best be gathered from the St. 
Helena literature, which students, who look 
for facts, know to be full of misstatements. 
The most valuable of the narratives in 
this volume is that of the Hon. W. H. 
Lyttelton. It describes his interview with 
Bonaparte on board the Northumberland. 
Especially noteworthy is the frankness 
with which Lyttelton reminded the ex- 
Emperor that the engagements made to 
him at Rochefort had not in any way been 
violated. And when the illustrious exile 
remarked that he desired only to live 
privately in England, and that his career 
was terminated, Lyttelton observed that 
he had used the same words a year ago at 
Elba. There was the crux of the problem 
in July, 1815; and nearly everybody but 
Mr. Shorter now sees that, after the un- 
fortunate Elba experiment, the treatment 
of Napoleon was necessarily somewhat 
strict. The narrative of George Home, to 
which Mr. Shorter seems to attach some 
importance, is admitted by the writer him- 
self to be “‘ hare-brained.” It gives acrid 
and belated expression to the feelings of an 
embittered man, and lacks every element of 
credibility. 

Chaucer and his England. By G. G. 
Coulton. (Methuen.)—We do not know 
any book from which the ordinary reader 
would be likely to get a better idea of the 
England of the end of the fourteenth century 
than from the volume before us. Not that 
the author gives us a perfect picture of it— 
that is beyond the power of any one but 
such another as Shakespeare ; even Chaucer 
himself leaves out of sight whole fields 
of mental and spiritual activity ; but 
taking into account Mr. Coulton’s well- 
known personal view of medieval life, 
and allowing for it as a useful corrective 
of much indiscriminate laudation, a student 
will be able to form a fairly correct judgment. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that William 
Morris is selected as a “ laudator temporis 
acti” to an extent that would mislead persons 
unacquainted with his work. As some 
writers see in the Middle Ages the “age 
of faith,’ and are so far justified that many 
shining examples of whole-hearted surrender 
can be pointed to in any portion of the 
period, so he saw in it a time when great 
art was produced of a kind to which he was 
particularly sensitive, and in the men of the 
time the public necessary for the production 
of that art. He was never blind to the faults 
and defects of their life, or to the fact that 
he, in common with the ‘“ unemployable,” 
was the heir of the ages, even though he 
failed to see that many of our contrivances 
for escaping those defects were any better 
than the faults themselves. No passage 
from his works can be interpreted as a desire 
to see those times back again, or as a wish 
that he could have lived in them, to any 
greater extent than the desire we all feel 
to see for a moment Athens at its prime, 
Paris when its University was at its best, 
or any other acme of dead civilizations. 

It is hardly possible within the limits of 
our space to particularize all the good points 
of this book, and at the same time to indi- 
cate a few minor matters in which improve- 
ment is possible; and therefore we desire 
to reiterate our expression of opinion as 
to its merits. Mr. Coulton takes a sane 
and reasoned view of the whole life of the 
time, and we should like especially to com- 
mend his chapters on love of all kinds, 
which looms largely in Chaucer’s work. 
English people at present have so, fallen 
into the habit of reading exclusively 
romances, many of them excellent, dealing 
with love, that they are in need of a strong 
dose of common sense on the subject. The 





fact is recognized in most civilized nations 
that the heroic love of romances is, for- 
tunately for all concerned, a rare occur- 
rence, with symptoms which are recognized 
as those of a form of insanity. Mr. Coulton 
does not say all this, of course, but our 
fathers knew it and acted on it. 

We have noted some few points to which 
we should like to call his attention, and 
first, we disagree with his scheme of the 
order of the ‘Tales.’ Of all the schemes 
provisionally drawn up by or for Chaucer, 
the one adopted appears to us least likely 
to have been used by him. It would 
have been far better to adopt any of 
the MS. orders, even that of the Ellesmere, 
and to recognize the fact that some difficul- 
ties are insuperable because the work was not 
finished. The orders for impressment of 
workmen were common things up to the 
Stuart times, as may be seen from any 
volume of the Close Roll Calendars, and 
still survive, it is believed, in the power of 
impressing seamen for service in war. 
We are not aware of any authority for the 
idea that conferring knighthood on children 
freed them from wardship in case of the 
death of their father before they came of 
age. ‘Jehan de Saintré’ is no more a typical 
medieval romance than ‘Ivanhoe,’ and 
should be quoted as an illustration of 
manners with reserve. The meaning of 
‘*queke”’ is given in the ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary ’—it is not a form of hopscotch. 
Let us note, in view of some of his recent 
strictures, that Mr. Coulton quotes from 
Deschamps and other early French writers 
at second-hand. The book is well illus- 
trated, and in every way most desirable as 
an account of medieval England. 

GENERAL ZURLINDEN, although retired 
from service in the French army, of which 
he was at one time a principal general, being 
at another Minister of War, is active in 
his military researches, and has in recent 
years carried on controversy as to Fontenoy 
and the Waterloo campaign. He now pub- 
lishes through M. Lavauzelle of Paris 
Anglais et Francais in three parts, of which 
the first has for sub-title Les Anglais au 
Combat. The remainder of the book is 
again occupied with the story of the battle 
of Fontenoy, and that of the movements 
of Grouchy and of the Prussians between 
the 16th and the 18th of June, 1815, inclu- 
sive. When General Zurlinden writes of 
the Prussian army the reader who is ac- 
quainted with that officer’s cwn military 
life is reminded of Zurlinden’s close resem- 
blance to the typical officer of the Prussian 
guards—a likeness that allowed him to 
escape from imprisonment in 1870, for he 
had carefully abstained from allowing him- 
self to be put on parole. Speaking, not the 
German of his own Alsace, but the German 
of a gentleman, Zurlinden found no difficulty 
in making his way from East Prussia to the 
Loire. In ‘ Les Anglais au Combat’ General 
Zurlinden flatters us by omitting every 
battle in which our officers and men fell 
below the highest standard. Beginning 
with Senlac, Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, 
he comes quickly to the Peninsula and 
Napier’s history. While dwelling on 
Napier’s description of the respect for 
one another shown by the English and French 
in Spain, General Zurlinden rejects the his- 
torian’s less favourable view of Wellington’s 
character for the courteous treatment of 
Houssaye. We, of course, are aware that, 
while Madame de Dino’s friendly estimate 
of the Duke is just, his men never knew 
the side which the Duke presented to society 
and the diplomatic world. In the Peninsula 
Wellington was generally regarded as a 
hard, cold, contemptuous martinet; and 
there are undoub blemishes on his cha- 





racter passed over in silence by General 
Zurlinden. We recognize his friendliness 
to the present happy “accord des deux 
peuples” as Paradin styled the three 
alliances in the time of Francis I. Nearly 
three centuries later the King of the French 
popularized the rival phrase “ entente 
cordiale,” and now nightly appears on a 
popular stage in Paris with Queen Victoria 
to celebrate such relations. 

_Mr. Atrrep Noyes writes with curious 
disrespect about the prose in Scott’s Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border (Andrew Mel- 
rose). When people disputed about the 
authorship of the early Waverley Novels, 
some one asked, “‘ Have they forgotten the 
prose of the ‘ Minstrelsy’?” It contains 
@ mass of erudition in romance, legend, 
history, and folk-lore that no man can afford 
to despise or neglect; that is interesting, 
in many places, even to very young readers ; 
and that has turned some into the paths 
of study which Scott opened. Nevertheless, 
the ballads themselves are the thing, and 
Mr. Noyes’s appreciative preface might 
have been modified if he had known more 
about them, or had cared to say what he 
perhaps knows. If ‘Kinmont Willie’ is 
“gloriously strong,” it can scarcely be 
denied that Child was right in claiming 
its best verses for Scott himself. Mr. Noyes 
really seems to be unaware that ‘‘ Barthram’s 
Dirge” is a supercherie by Surtees of Mains- 
forth, who palmed it off on his unsuspecting 
fellow-antiquary. He solemnly states that 
“the words in brackets are only conjec- 
tural,” whereas they were part of the 
apparatus of artistic forgery. Mr. Noyes 
prints only a selection, omitting, for example, 
“Jamie Telfer,’ and arranges the ballads 
in his own way, without any but a few 
glossarial notes. His artist represents ‘‘ the 
Gordons good” as Highlanders with kilts 
and targets! The one merit of the book 
is the presentation of many of the best 
ballads (some of the worst being also 
included), and some songs, in a _ handy 
and convenient form. It hardly is what 
its title proclaims it, “The Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, collected by Sir Walter 
Scott,” but it contains a good deal of that 
minstrelsy. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1908. 
Il. 


THE modern portion of the library of 
the late Dr. Gott, Bishop of Truro, was, 
as already stated, sold on February 26th, 
and it was not until March 20th that the 
more important books, which had _ been 
catalogued for private sale by Messrs. 
Sotheran & Co. under the title of ‘“ Biblio- 
theca Pretiosa,’’ came to the hammer in 
Wellington Street. If one compares Messrs. 
Sotheran’s catalogue with that of the public 
sale, as reported virtually in full in ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ it is plain that a considerable 
number of exceedingly interesting and 
valuable books were sold privately, including, 
with one exception, all the Shakespearean 
quartos; the presentation copy of the 
“Workes’ of Ben Jonson, 1616, on large 
paper, with inscription in the author’s hand ; 
and the “Indulgence” printed by Caxton 
in 1481, found with a similar rescript 
within the binding of ‘The Ryal Book’ 
once belonging to the Bedford Library, as 
recorded in the sixteenth volume of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ p. 282. Sufficient, however, 
remained to distinguish Dr. Gott’s library 
as by far the most important disposed of 
during the year, the Amherst Library not 
being taken into consideration, for reasons 
already stated. The first four Shake- 
spearean folios were bought in at 3,8501., as 
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previously mentioned, and the es 
—. ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 

oberts, 1600, sold for 2901. (morocco extra). 
Among many interesting manuscripts may 
be mentioned a York Missal on vellum, 
said to be the earliest known, 2601.; a 
Breviarium Romanum of the fifteenth 
century, on vellum, 195/.; a Latin Bible 
of the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries, on 
vellum, 135/.; and the ‘Catalogue des 
Tableaux de M. de Julienne,’ on 137 leaves 
of paper with 147 drawings by Watteau, 1401. 
(old French morocco). Among the many 
valuable books the following were of ex- 
ceptional interest: a perfect copy of Cax- 
ton’s ‘Golden Legende,’ 1483, folio, 1,3000. 
(morocco); the ‘Biblia Pauperum,’ ante 
1450, a block-book supposed to be by Roger 
of Bruges, 1,290/. (modern morocco, three 
leaves missing); a unique copy of the 
Breviarium Eboracense (Pars Hyemalis), 
printed by Regnault of Paris in 1533, 32mo, 
3551. (original calf); ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 1667, 
with the first title according to Lowndes 
and the second according to Prof. Masson, 
1921. (morocco): another copy of the same, 
once belonging to P. Kemble, 155i. 
(Lowndes’s second title) ; a copy (imperfect, 
as usual) of the first edition of the Bible 
in English, printed by Jacob van Meteren 
at Antwerp in 1535, folio, 175. (morocco 
extra); the Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
R. Grafton, 1550, small 4to, 1582. (vellum, 
title defective); the same Prayer Book 
printed by Whitchurch in 1549, 105i. 
(morocco extra), and again in 1552 ((third 
issue), 1241. (old calf, title mended) ; 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ the three parts, 3 vols., 
8vo, 1719-20, 145. (calf extra); and The 
Original London Post, Nos. 125 to 289 
(No. 257 in facsimile), in which the novel 
originally appeared, 115/. This, I believe, 
affords the first instance of a story being 
published in serial form in a newspaper, 
at any rate in this country. The first and 
second parts of Painter’s ‘ Palace of Pleasure,’ 
in 2 vols., 1566—7, small 4to, realized 140I. 
(calf antique, imperfect); and it is worthy 
of note that on July 13th what seems to 
have been the same copy, then described 
as being on large paper and probably unique, 
sold for 562. Many other valuable books 
changed hands at the Gott Sale; in fact, 
to deal with it in its entirety would necessi- 
tate far more space than is available. 

On March 18th Messrs. Chesterton & Sons 
sold a number of interesting books, among 
them a memorial volume containing a 
sketch of the life of Cowper, two poems by 
him in pamphlet form, and many original 
water-colour drawings, portraits, and auto- 
graph letters, all inlaid in a 4to volume. 
This realized 65/., an extra-illustrated copy 
of Faulkner’s ‘History of Kensington,’ 
1820, bringing 60l.; Byron’s ‘Childe 
Harold,’ printed on one side of the paper, 
and inlaid with hundreds of proof portraits 
and autograph letters of the poet and other 
celebrities, 80/.; and an early sixteenth- 
century MS. Book of Hours, on vellum, 
presented to Pope Leo X. by Philippe de 
Gueldres, Queen of Sicily, in 1520, 170. 
(velvet with silver clasps). 

On March 25th and 26th Messrs. Sotheby 
dispersed the library of the late Mr. John 
Morgan of Rubislaw House, Aberdeen. This 
was an excellently assorted collection, 
noticeable for the large number of books 
from modern presses and editions of the 
‘ Rubaiyaét’ (beginning with the third of 
1872), none of which, however, fetched 
more than small sums. A few days later, 
slso at Sotheby’s, the original Kilmarnock 
edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems’ realized 210i. 
(calf, one leaf stained), the only copy sold 
during the year. 


little is noticeable, except the ‘Cosas de 
Espafia,’ an original poem, bound up in & 
folio volume with 48 water-colour drawings 
by Marcus Stone, and four autograph letters 
from the artist, 45/. (morocco extra); and 
a number of important books sold by Messrs. 
Hodgson on the 28th. These included a 
collection of works by Dickens, comprising 
52 lots, 1307. (morocco, top edges gilt) ; 
Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ 1818, 33/. 10s. (original 
boards, with label); Chaloner Smith’s 
‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ 4 vols., 1884, 
261. 10s. (cloth); Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ The 
Queen-Mother : Rosamond,’ Pickering’s first 
edition of 1860, with the label misprinted 
“A. G. Swinburne,” 32/. (original cloth) ; 
and ‘Poems by Two Brothers,’ 1827, 
271. 10s. (original boards, with the label). 

The miscellaneous collection of books 
sold at Sotheby’s on May llth and two 
following days was important, as also were 
the library of the late Mr. W. Jerdone 
Braikenridge and other properties sold by 
the same firm on the 18th and three following 
days. Many of the books in the former sale 
were from the Beckford Library, the most 
noticeable among these being the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Academie,’ as altered from the ‘ Book 
of St. Albans’ by Gervase Markham, 1595, 
19. (morocco extra) ; George Fox’s ‘ Battle- 
dore for Teachers,’ 1660, folio, 5l. ; Franchiere’s 
‘La Fauconnerie,’ 1585, 4to, 121. 10s. 
(morocco extra); Fuchsius’s ‘De Historia 
Stirpium,’ 1542, folio, 437. (old oak boards) ; 
and Randle Holme’s ‘ Academy of Armory,’ 
1688, folio, 102. 15s. (original calf). A few 
days later the scarce first edition of the 
‘Dyalogue betwyxt a Doctoure of Divynitie 
and a Student in the Laws of England,’ 
known in legal circles to this day as ‘ The 
Doctor and Student,’ two parts, n.d. and 
1530, 8vo, realized 50/. (original binding by 
Reynes); Alken’s ‘ National Sports,’ with 
50 large coloured plates, 1821, folio, 431. 
(old morocco); and Lord Lilford’s ‘ Birds,’ 
second edition, 7 vols., 1891-7, 511. (morocco 
extra). Mr. Braikenridge’s library contained 
a number of Americana, the most important 
being ‘ The Vain Prodigal Life and Tragical 
Death of Thomas Hellier,’ 1680, 4to, 127. 10s. 
(half-calf), and Joutel’s ‘Last Voyage to 
the Mississippi,’ 1714, 8vo, 101. 5s. (old calf). 
On May 26th Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold 
for 501. the lithograph copy of Wagner’s MS. 
score of ‘Tannhauser’ (conductor’s copy), 
on 450 pages, folio, with the autograph 
of the composer on the final page. This was 
the property of the executors of Sir Augustus 
Harris, who purchased it some years ago 
for 2001. 

We now come to the sale of the first 
portion of the library of the late Mr. E. J. 
Stanley of Bridgwater, begun by Messrs. 
Sotheby on May 26th, and continued on 
June 22nd and July 16th. It is convenient 
to consider the library as a whole; it had 
evidently been formed with great care, and 
certainly with consummate judgment, regard 
being had to utility rather than rarity, 
except, indeed, in the matter of bindings. 
There is consequently little to chronicle so 
far as high prices are concerned. Vitré’s 
Latin Bible of 1652, bound by Boyet in 
10 vols., i2mo, brought 86/. (morocco); the 
‘Religions of the Order of S. Benet,’ by 
A. C. and T. V., 1663, small 8vo, 40. 
(morocco, arms of Catherine of Braganza) ; 
Le Sieur de la Cuisse’s ‘ Le Répertoire des 
Bals,’ 4 vols., 1762, 152. 10s. (contemporary 
morocco); the ‘Chronicon’ of Eusebius, 
1518, 4to, 487. (original leather, arms of 
Henry VIII. and Cathesins of Aragon) ; 


the ‘Proprium Sanctorum ad usum Cleri 
S. B. Vaticane, Partes Julii, Augusti, et 
Septembris,’ Rome, 1773, 8vo, 401. (morocco, 
arms of the Cardinal of York); the ‘ Nova 





From this date to the end of April very 


Statuta’ from 1 Edward ITI. to 12 Henry VII., 


printed by Pynson about 1497, folio, 61l. 
(morocco, Tudor roses and _ fleurs-de-lis, 
imperfect); and a series of Roxburghe 
Club publications comprising 160 vols., 
mostly in the original Club binding, beginning 
with No. 1, according to Lowndes, and carried 
on to the year 1906, 375/. Mr. Stanley’s 
books covered a wide range of subjects, and 
constituted a general reference library of the 
highest value. 

Glancing for a moment at the Hebrew 
Pentateuch of 1482, which with the Pro- 
phete Priores and the Prophetz Posteriores, 
together 3 vols., folio, 1482-5, forms the 
first printed Bible of the Hebrew text, 120/. 
(morocco extra), we approach the miscel- 
laneous sale of June 2nd and two following 
days, one of the most important held during 
the year. I referred in the previous article 
to the volume of plays originally in the 
possession of Charles I., and to the marriage 
covenant between Edward Phillips and 
Anne Milton, so that there is no occasion 
to do more than earmark them as belonging 
to this collection. Many other interesting 
entries are observable, as, for example, 
a copy of the earliest issue of the original 
edition of Quarles’s ‘Emblems,’ 1635, 8vo, 
341. (original morocco); Vaughan’s ‘Silex 
Scintillans,’ the first issue of the first edition, 
before the alterations were made in the poem 
of ‘ Isaac’s Marriage,’ 1650, 8vo, 301. (original 
sheep); Sir William Barclay’s ‘The Lost 
Lady,’ the first edition, of which but two 
other copies have been traced, 1638, folio, 40. 
(calf) ; ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ first issue of the 
original edition, 2 vols., 1726-7, 522. (morocco 
extra); and a number of “ trial” copies of 
Tennyson’s poems, e.g. ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ 
1842, 20l., and ‘The Last Tournament,’ 
1871, 18/., both in morocco super-extra. 
‘The Window,’ 1867, 4to, with inscription 
** John Simeon from A. Tennyson,” realized 


491.; Drayton’s ‘ Poemes,’ n.d. (1605), 
301. (morocco); Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ 
1813, 251. (half-calf); the Fourth Folio 


Shakespeare, 1685, the portrait and verses 
in facsimile and several minor defects, 361. 
(morocco extra); the Second Folio, 1632, 
title repaired, 137/. (morocco extra); and 
another copy of the Fourth Folio, defective 
in parts, 52/. These prices were, however, 
for the most part exceeded in the case of 
other books, as, for example, George Scot’s 
‘Model of the Government of East-New- 
Jersey,’ 1685, 8vo, 1201. (original calf), and 
a series of five works by Milton, including 
the ‘ Poems,’ 1645, and ‘ Lycidas,’ 1638, 
5151. (morocco uniform). It was at this 
sale also that the books from the library 
of Mrs. Piozzi appeared, among them 
‘Thraliana,’ in 6 vols. 4to, which fetched the 
large sum of 2,050/., as already mentioned. 
During the last two months of the season 
an immense number of books were sold, 
those from the Hoskier Library being among 
the most important. These were cata- 
logued as (a) Incunabula, arranged in 
chronological order of presses; (6b) Works 
from the presses of Aldus Manutius and his 
successors, arranged in order of date; 
and (c) Miscellaneous Books. Among the 
Incunabula were three books from the press 
of Sweynheym & Pannartz—the ‘ Opera’ 
of Lactantius, 1468, 62/.; Pliny’s ‘ Historia 
Naturalis,’ 1470, 501. ; and the ‘ Institutiones 
Oratorie’ of Quintilian (c. 1470), 362. It 
was in the final division, however, that the 
highest prices were obtained. A very fine 
collection of 186 volumes of the ‘Almanach 
Royal,’ nearly 100 of which had armorial 
bearings on the sides, brought 395/.; 
Canevari binding, 28/. ; a ‘ Pseaultier,’ Paris, 
1586, folio, morocco, with the skull, fleur-de- 
lis, and royal arms of Henri III., 60/.; and 
the book generally quoted as ‘ Tewrdannckh,’ 





1517, folio, 1402. (old morocco). Mr. Hoskier 
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had collected a large number of books from 
old and renowned libraries, and many of 
them were in fine and rare bindings, as, 
for instance, examples of Francis IL (the 
youthful husband of. Marie Stuart), Henri IT. 
and III., Louis XIII., XIV., XV., and 
XVI., Marie Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth, 
Madame de Pompadour, and other cele- 
brities. It is a pity that this collection was 
dispersed instead of being sold en bloc, 
though the remark loses some of its force 
when it is remembered that the same might 
be said of virtually every library which 
excels the majority of its fellows. 

Just before the close of the season a series of 
nine bindings bearing the device of the bear 
and ragged staff were sold for a total sum of 
2531. he Earl of Leicester, it seems, 
affected Italian classics, all the books 
coming within that category. On July 13th 
presentation copies (no others known) of 

Purchas his Pilgrimage,’ 3rd edition, 1617 
and ‘ Hakluytus Posthumus,’ Vols. I.-IV., 
1625-6, sold for 250l. (original calf); and a 
good example of Smith’s ‘ Generall Historie 
of Virginia,’ 1624, wanting only the slip of 
Errata and the portrait of Matoaka, for 
4051. (calf, arms of James I.). On the 22nd 
of the same month a presentation copy of 
Shelley’s ‘ St. Irvyne,’ 1811, with inscription 
and a note in the poet’s handwriting in- 
serted, fetched 200/.; and a little later 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 2 vols., Salisbury, 
1766, 88/. (original calf), and the ‘ Hore’ 
printed by Kerver at Paris in 1499, 491. 
(old French morocco). 

The sales which have taken place since 
October, when the new season opened, 
especialiy that of December 17th and 18th at 
Sotheby’s, will be well in remembrance, as the 
most important have been referred to recently 
in The Atheneum. On the 29th and 30th of 
October Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold 
&@ copy of the original edition of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Poems,’ 1640, for 91l. (portrait 
backed, and line of inscription in facsimile) ; 
and Montaigne’s ‘ Essayes,’ 1603, for 6651. 
(original vellum). On November 3rd, at 
Sotheby’s, 1591.—a record price—was given 
for a very fine copy of the ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia,’ 1499, in old French morocco; 115l. 
for ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 1667, with the second 
title-page according to Lowndes; and 90. 
for the ‘Speculum Humane Vite’ of 
Rodericus, printed at Augsburg in 1479 
(morocco extra, four leaves missing). Messrs. 
Hodgson’s sale of November 4th and two 
following days was also interesting, the 
first issue of the first edition of ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ 1726-7, on large paper, realizing 
on that occasion 85l. (old calf, two maps 
wanting); and the complete set of the 
430 original water-colour drawings to Nau- 
mann’s ‘Die Végel von Mittel-Europa,’ 
Dresden, 1896-1904, 2501. On the 26th 
and 27th of November the same firm sold 
the editio princeps of Homer, 2 vols., 1488, 
for £250 (old morocco); 32 volumes 
of Gould’s “ Ornithological Works” for 
2331. 17s. 6d. ; and a copy of ‘ King Glumpus’ 
for 1487. A contemporary inscription on 
& fly-leaf of the last-named assigned tiie 
authorship to John Barrow, thus corroborat- 
ing the article on the subject which appeared 
in The Atheneum of February 23rd, 1907. 

In a short survey of the many book sales 
which take place during the course of a 
year it is not possible to do more than point 
to some of the principal features disclosed 
by the best of them, and even with this 
limitation it is a matter of some difficulty 
to keep the record within reasonable bounds. 
The ordinary reader, who usually has neither 
the time nor the inclination to analyze 
the sales as they occur, and who “sees high 
prices quoted one after the other as a 
matter of course, as though they were rather 





usual than the reverse, is apt to think that 
the collection of books has at last become 
prohibitive to all but a very few by reason 
of the great expense which it is necessary 
to incur. This, however, is one of those 
errors which become recognized directly the 
facts surrounding them are investigated. 
As the collection of books is one of the oldest 
and most intellectual of those homely pur- 
suits which are inspired by a love of accu- 
mulation, so also it is by far the cheapest, 
provided only that the fashionable and very 
expensive volumes commonly known as 
“‘ pearls of great price” are relinquished to 
those who are able and willing to pay for 
them. When one of these is heralded in 
the press, we know that hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of other volumes, less 
noticeable by reason of their comparatively 
trifling cost, but none the less interesting 
and instructive for all that, have gone on 
their way unobserved. 
J. HERBERT SLATER. 





ROYAL BOOKS AND THE PUBLISHING 
SEASON. 


WE have received the following, from a 
novelist who issued his first novel in 1870, 
in reference to the matter of the Queen’s 
book and the publishing trade :— 

Undoubtedly the criticisms on Mr. E. H. 
Cooper’s statements by “a _ well-known 
member of the trade” are sound. The 
decadence of the novel trade is to be found 
in the decadence of the novel, and the 
necessities of the lending libraries. No one 
who has had anything to do with the review- 
ing of current productions during the past 
forty years can but be struck with the 
enormous number of novels now issuing 
from the press and their very low average 
merit. The incapable writer has existed 
during all time, but he has had his great 
chance only during the past fifteen years, 
because it is only during that period that 
the cost of printing has been reduced suffi- 
ciently to permit a profit to be made out 
of him. Twenty years ago the ordinary 

aper material for a novel cost sixpence. 
San the light wood-pulp material, rough, 
uncalendered, and short-lived, can be got 
for one penny. Mechanical composition, 
spread over a two-thousand edition, costs 
only threepence a copy; and printed and 
bound the book can be circulated at a cost 
of sevenpence a copy. Every additional 
thousand costs but fivepence a copy. A sale 
of two hundred and fifty copies at six 
shillings will pay the bill, irrespective 
of art, common sense, or even grammar. 
Who can be surprised that the speculation 
is entered into by the self-confident author 
and the mushroom publisher ? The specula- 
tion would be a dismal failure, however, 
were it not for the necessities of the lending 
libraries. These institutions, which fifty 
years ago encouraged reading among the 
middle classes who were unable, from lack 
of means, to provide themselves by purchase, 
are now oppressed by an obligation to 
furnish their two-guinea subscribers with 
three books a week, more or less. Inquiry 
among one’s friends will show that the 
proper quantity of printed paper in in- 
different binding is supplied, but not ten 
per cent of itisread. The books are sampled 
and thrown aside, to be replaced by others 
equally vapid. The better books, other 
than those by exceptionally well-established 
writers, are drowned in the flood, and the 
best of these will soon cease in their en- 
deavours to float into publicity. The so- 
called six shillings of to-day corresponds 
with the three volume guinea-and-a-half of 
the seventies, and produces a much more 


disastrous effect. upon the current novel. 
If publishers depended upon sales at lower 
rates, they would think twice before they 
speculated a hundred pounds on a produc- 
tion. The couple of dozen copies en by 
@ circulating library of each and all that is 
issued suffices to yield the publisher his 
outlay and a margin of profit ; but it would 
not suffice to do this if the published price 
were reduced to two shillings or one shilling, 
as it might be if the book were really good. 

So far as my experience goes—and it has 
been long, and not confined to the literary 
part of the trade—I am convinced that the 
defective book is the result of the ease with 
which @ moderate profit may be made from 
material that would not be for a moment 
considered if the public taste and the pur- 
chasers among the million were alone the 
source of profit. A six-shilling book, with 
the libraries needing supplies, can show @ 
profit on a thousand edition with certainty. 
If published at one shilling for the purchasing 
public, it would need an edition of ten 
thousand to give a reasonable return; and 
& publisher would think twice before taking 
that risk, because the reading public cannot 
be got at so easily as the buyers of half a 
dozen library companies. The gain to the 
reading public would be immense. Books 
would be fewer, but they would be better. 
Only the best would be produced, because 
only the best could be sold. The library 
companies would of course be able to buy 
their stock at less cost; but it is also pro- 
bable that their subscribers would be fewer, 
and confined to those who used them for 
the opportunity they gave of reading the 
necessarily costly productions. 

*,* We do not intend to carry this dis- 
cussion further at present. 








THE SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS. 


Mr. LzEe’s letter with regard to Mr. W. W. 
Greg’s second article ‘On Certain False 
Dates in Shakespearian Quartos,’ in the 
October number of The Library, has found 
its way into print when Mr. Greg happens 
to be out of England. As one of the editors 
of The Library, I may therefore be permitted 
to reply to it. 

The letter, though very judicial in tone, 
contains some confusions of thought. Mr. 
Lee claims to have shown in an earlier 
letter on Mr. Greg’s first article that “‘ the 
evidence which Mr. Greg adduced was in- 
capable of the positive interpretation which 
he placed on it.”” Mr. Lee’s previous letter 
certainly did not prove this, and a later sen- 
tence in his present communication suggests 
that what he really means is that, owing to 
lack of time, he himself is incapable of in- 
vestigating the evidence of the watermarks 
which is the main argument on which Mr. 
Greg’s case rests. Mr. Lee is incorrect, 
however, in stating that ‘‘ Mr. Greg now bases 
his case exclusively’’ on this, for in his 
October article Mr. Greg reiterates several 
other points which certainly create a strong 
presumption that all the plays found together 
in the volume which once belonged to Edwin 
Gwynn were printed at the same time. 
These points are the striking similarity of 
the nine title-pages as contrasted with those 
of other Shakespeare quartos; the fact 
that the large numerals employed in all 
of them, in printing the dates, are first 
found in 1610; and that the “‘ Heb Ddieu ” 
device has not yet been found in any book 
printed by James Roberts. Somewhat over 
generously, Mr. wry spoke of these argu- 
ments as “ lying at the mercy of any chance 
discovery in the future ”’—a criticism which 
applies to the second and third, but hardly 





to the first. Mr. Greg’s critical attitude 
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towards his own discovery has not prevented 
Mr. Lee from remarking that, 
“in view of the inaccuracy which Mr. Greg now 
admits in the original presentation of his case, it 
would be manifestly rash for Shakespeare biblio- 
graphers to accept Mr. Greg’s guidance in the 
matter, without ampler and clearer corroboration 
than is at present forthcoming.” 
There was no inaccuracy in Mr. Greg’s 
original presentation of his case, and I 
feel entitled to protest strongly against the 
confused thinking by which Mr. Lee repre- 
sents the quite accurate statement of facts, 
the relevance of which has since been modi- 
fied by new evidence, as an inaccuracy on 
the part of Mr. Greg, and one making it 
rash for any one to accept his guidance. 
Mr. Greg’s case now stands exactly where 
it stood when it sufficed to convince me 
that I was wrong in the interpretation which 
I had published as to the relations of these 
nine quartos. I take no pleasure in being 
convinced that I am wrong, but, unlike 
Mr. Lee, I found time to appreciate the 
“complicated argument ”’ from watermarks, 
and there was no resisting it. It was foreseen, 
however, that the argument might be found 
complicated by busy people, and noticing 
the imperfections in the woodblock of the 
Half Eagle and Key, Mr. Greg and I agreed 
to search for instances of the use of this 
block subsequent to 1600, the date printed 
on the edition of the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ in which it occurs. If these im- 
perfections were less in subsequent years 
than in 1600, this would offer—so it seemed 
—an easily appreciated proof that the date 
1600 could not be right. Mr. Greg found 
an instance in 1605 in which the imperfec- 
tions showed as distinctly less, and called 
this book as a witness. Subsequently, in 
tracing the history of the woodblock through 
the eighty years during which it continued 
in use, I myself found an instance of it, 
earlier than 1600, in which the imperfections 
were as conspicuous as in the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ The fact had therefore 
to be faced, that while the evidence 
offered by breaks in a woodblock is trust- 
worthy enough, no reliance can safely be 
placed in that from cracks, which may appa- 
rently vary according to the dryness of the 
block or the force used by the pressman. 
Mr. Greg very properly withdrew this one 
witness on the first opportunity, and Mr. 
Lee considers himself thereby entitled to 
make magisterial remarks on “ the inaccuracy 
which Mr. Greg now admits in the original 
presentation of his case.”” I am not without 
hope that in a ‘Study of the Early Biblio- 
graphy of Shakespeare,’ on which I am now 
engaged, I may be able to offer “ the ampler 
and clearer corroboration” of Mr. Greg’s 
case which Mr. Lee desiderates. For the 
present it may be enough to regard the dates 
which Mr. Greg has impugned as open to 
suspicion. Except for those who have to 
buy or sell the quartos in question, there is 
no great urgency in the matter; and even 
as regards this commercial aspect of the 
matter, it is as likely as not that the interest 
attaching to these editions will be found to 
have changed rather than diminished. 
Meanwhile it is very important that all 
the available evidence should be examined, 
and in this matter, although Mr. Lee has 
not the leisure to investigate for himself 
the “complicated argument from  water- 
marks,” he may be able to give valuable 
help. In his little book on ‘Four Quarto 
Editions of Plays by Shakespeare, the Pro- 
perty of the Trustees and Guardians of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace,’ which appeared 
shortly before Mr. Greg’s first article, Mr. 
Lee wrote :— 


“It is worth the bibliographer’s notice that the 
four Shakespearcan quartos which are described in 





this pamphlet are sometimes met bound together 
with early quarto editions of five other plays ina 
plain brown calf cover dating from early in the 
seventeenth century” ; 


and he proceeded to describe “the other 
contents of this old bound volume ”’ as 


‘invariably ‘ Henry V.’ (1608), ‘ Pericles’ (1619), and 
‘The Whole Contention between the two famous 
Houses Lancaster and Yorke’ (1619)...... as well as 
two quarto plays from other pens which were 
wrongly assigned to Shakespeare in his lifetime, 
viz. ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ (1600), and ‘A Yorkshire 
Tragedy ’ (1619).” 


Personally I only know of one volume still 
to be found in “a plain brown calf cover 
dating from early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury” (and this is gilt on the back); but 
the words ‘‘ sometimes’ and “ invariably ” 
used by Mr. Lee entitle me to hope that his 
‘Census’ operations have informed him of 
several others. As it would be of the 
greatest possible help both to Mr. Greg and 
myself to be allowed to examine these, 
I shall be deeply grateful to Mr. Lee if he 
will state where they are to be seen. 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 








BY TWO BROTHERS,’ BY 
THE TENNYSONS. 


THE second portion of the library of 
Mr. H. W. Poor of New York City, now in 
process of sale by the Anderson Auction 
Company, of 12, East 46th Street, New 
York, included an undoubtedly unique copy 
on large paper of the ‘Poems by Two 
Brothers,’ 1827. The importance of this 
was fully realized by Messrs. Anderson’s 
cataloguer, and two pages are devoted to 
its description. As the Catalogue can be 
in the possession of but few collectors in 
this country, there is all the more reason for 
giving this particular entry a wider publicity 
than it could possibly enjoy through the 
medium of a _ book-sale catalogue. The 
literary interest of the subject would, how- 
ever, be of sufficient importance to warrant 
the extracts (given here “‘ without prejudice ”’) 
which follow :— 


‘POEMS 


“It is the copy presented by Tennyson to his 
solicitor, C. R, mn of Caistor, Lincolnshire, 
and bears on the fly-leaf his name and address, 
written by the poet. The book appears to have 
been afterwards presented to ‘ Miss Charlotte Tur- 
quand from her affectionate friend, C. R. Haddel- 
sey ’—this is written on the second fly-leaf. In 
addition, there is inserted a note from ‘ A. Tenny- 
son,’ viz. :— 


Drar Happetsry,—I sent back the conveyances 
signed yesterday, and hope you got them safe. 
Make all haste to a final settlement. 

Ever yours, 
A. Tennyson. 


“The most interesting point in connexion with 
this book, however, is that it proves the poems to 
have been written not by two brothers, but b 
three; and Tennyson has himself gone through 
each leaf and marked those by .Frederick, by 
Charles, and by himself. 

** Appended is a copy of some inquiries which were 
made before purchasing the book, and also copy of 
the reply received. This makes the book of singular 
interest, because it corrects the errors made in 
Maecmillan’s reprint of 1893. In that edition a 
number of the poems were attributed to Charles or 
to Alfred whieh this copy shows to be incorrect; 
but as the present owner points out, they arrived 
at their conclusion, in the reprint, by an inspection 
of the manuscript, verified by the eng Lord 
Tennyson. This evidence is not nearly so valuable 
as the evidence of this copy, as the marks in it were 
made at a time when Alfred Tennyson’s memory 
was clear and distinct on the subject. 

“The present Lord Tennyson, in his preface to 
the ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ published in 1893, 
states: ‘It is requested that none of the poems in 
this volume caid to be by my father, and conse- 
quently signed A. T., be included in any future 
edition of his Works, as my uncle, Frederick 





Tennyson, cannot be certain of the authorship of 
every poem, and as the handwriting of the manu- 
script is known not to be a sure guide.” 


The correspondence in connexion with 
this copy consists, as already stated, of 
two letters. In both cases—the letter of 
inquiry and the answer—the names of the 
writers are suppressed, but these are not 
material. The first letter runs thus :— 


“T have received safely the copy of Tennyson 
which you were good enough to send me. _ I should 
like very much to purchase it, but before doing so 
there are one or two points which I would like to 
raise. Can you tell me any history of the book ?— 
in whose hands it has been all these years, or if you 
purchased it direct from the family to whom it wag 
given? Again, can you tell me who is responsible 
for the pencil note which appears on the half-title? 
This note, you will remember, states to whom the 
book was given, and gives the different marks of 
the three brothers. Also, on comparing this copy 
of the ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ with {the reprint 
issued by Macmillan in 1893, I notice other points 
to which I would direct your attention. As to the 
Stanza on p. 1, this is signed in your copy Frederick 
Tennyson, in the reprint the initials of Charles are 

iven. 
ene Page 67, ‘Egypt’ is signed in your copy Charles, 
but in the reprint it says ‘ Begun by 
Charles, finished by Alfred.’ 
Page 90, ‘Scotch Song’ is signed in your copy 
Alfred, and is queried in the reprint. 

** Page 109, ‘ The Deity,’ signed Charles, is queried 

in the reprint Alfred or Charles. 

* Page 139, ‘Epigram on a Musician,’ signed 

Charles, is queried in the reprint. 
** Page 165, ‘Thou cam’st to thy Bower,’ signed 
Alfred, is not signed in the reprint. 
‘“* Page 173, signed Charles, in the reprint queried 
red. 
175, signed Charles, in the reprint queried 
fred or Charles. 
184, signed Charles, in the reprint queried 
red. 
197, signed M. Whois M.? In the reprint 
signed Charles. 
209, signed Charles, attributed to Alfred 
in the reprint. 
210, signed Alfred, bears Frederick’s name 
in the reprint. 

“These are interesting points which I should like 
settled before purchasing. Possibly you may be 
able to give me the information. The marks added 
to the poems, if made by Tennyson himself, 
should have settled any dispute as to who was the 
author of the various pieces, but the reprint was 
carefully edited from reliable information, I take 
it, and so I do not understand how the divergence 
has arisen.” 


The reply to this series of inquiries is as 
follows :— 


‘‘We fear we can do little to solve the difficulties 
which you mention. From inquiry we made at the 
time of purchase, we felt satisfied it had belonged 
to Haddelsey, that he gave it to Miss Turquand, in 
whose hands it remained till a recent date. If, as 
the latter owner believed, the marks were made 
while the book was in Mr. Haddelsey's possession, 
they were purposely made on good information, at 
a time when the memory of Tennyson would be of 
some value. The list in the reprint (‘Poems by 
Two Brothers ’—reprint— Macmillan, 1893) was pre- 
pared by the present writer from the original manu- 
script, entirely from handirriting. confirmed by the 
present Lord Tennyson ; some of those that were 
marked doubtful, as to which of the two brothers 
wrote, were claimed by Frederick, the third brother. 
Noone living has anything else than handwriting to 
go by; and if the present volume is genuine, it isa 
strange confirmation of the accuracy of the list 
made from the manuscript. We do not think it 
likely that the difficulty which you note will ever 
be explained.” 

It may be added that this copy formed lot 
958 in the Poor Sale on December 9th. It 
does not appear to have passed through any 
auction sale in England, and was presumably 
sold privately. The original MS. of ‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers’ mentioned above was 
sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s in December, 1892, 
for 4801. It consisted of 88 leaves, the 
greater part being in the handwriting of 
Alfred Tennyson. According to Mr. J. H. 
Slater (‘Early Eaitions,’ p. 307), this 
“MS. has since been resold at a high premium 
to an American collector.” 

W. RosBeErrs. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Baptist Handbook, 1909, 2/6 net. 

Coggin (Rev. F. E.), Man’s Great Charter, 3/6 net. An 
exposition of the first chapter of Genesis. New Edition. 

Commentary on the Holy Bible, 7/6 net. Edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Dummelow. Complete in one volume, with 

aps. 

Daniel (H. C.), ‘Common Sense and the Emancipation of 
Man, 1/6 net. Deals with life, death, &c. 

Harnack (A.), The Mission and Expansion of Christianity 
in the First Three Centuries, Vol. IT., 2 vols., 25/ net. 
Translated and edited by James Moffatt. New Edition. 
In the Theological Translation Library. 

Henslow (Rev. Prof. G.), The Vulgate, the Source of False 
Doctrines, 2/6 net. 

Hibbert Journal, January, 2/6 net. 

Mayor (J. E. B.), The Church of Scotland, 6d. net. 

Nisbet’s Church Directory and Almanack, 1909, 2/ net. 

Law. 

Digest of English Case Law from 1898 to 1907. By E. Man- 
son. 2 vols., 63s. Forms a supplement to ‘ Mew’s Digest 
of English Case Law.’ 

Fine Art and Archeology, 

Cameron’s (D. Y.) Etchings. With an introductory essay 
by Frank Rinder, and a list of the artist’s etchings. 
Coomaraswamy (A. K.), Medieval Sinhalese Art, 63/ net. 
A monograph on mediwval Sinhalese arts and crafts, 
mainly as surviving in the eighteenth century, with an 
account of the structure of society and the status of the 

craftsmen. 

Gray (H. St. George), Interim Report on the Excavations 
at Maumbury Rings. Dorchester, 1908, 1/. Reprinted 
from Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and 
Antiquarian Field Club. 

India, Archeological Survey, Northern Circle: Annual 
Progress Report of the Superintendent for the Year 
ending 31st March, 1908, 1/4 

Konody (P. G.), Brockwell (M. W.), and Lippmann (F. W.), 
The National Gallery, Part V.,1/net. With coloured 
illustrations. 

McCulloch Collection of Modern Art, shown at Burlington 
House as the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 1/ net. 
Special number of The Art Journal, with 140 illustra- 
tions. Seep. 47. 

Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly Statement, 
January, 2/6 

Reliquary and [Illustrated Archeologist, January, 2/6. 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. Cox. 

Third International Art Congress for the Development of 
Drawing and Art Teaching, London, 1908, 6/. The 
transactions of the Congress, edited by C. Myles 
Mathews. 

Wheeler (G. Owen), Old English Furniture from the Six- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Centuries. 10/6 net. A guide 
for the collector, with much additional matter and 
many new illustrations. New Edition. For notice of 
former edition see Athen., Oct. 19, 1907, p. 488. 

Pictures. 

Fragonard, The Swing, 31/6 net. In the Menpes Series of 
Great Masters. 

Hemy (C. Napier), Last Reef Down: Fair Wind—Fine 
Weather. 

Scholar’s Cartoons: No. IIL, King Arthur’s Knights de- 
parting from Camelot on the Quest of the Holy Grail ; 
No. IV., The Canterbury Pilgrims, 7/6 each. A series 
of decorative lithographs illustrating great events and 
incidents of British national life. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Amphora, 2/6 net. 

Hagedorn (H.), The Woman of Corinth. A tale in verse. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern: Guide to the Use of, 9d. ; 
Guide with Concordance, 2/6; Selection for Mission- 
Rooms, &c., 2d. 

Jones (M, H.), The Dawn of Life, and other Poems, 2/6 net. 

Mifflin (L.), Toward the Uplands, 5/ net. 

Mordaunt (H. J.), Translations, 5/ net. Greek and Latin 
renderings from well-known poets, including Matthew 
Arnold, Christina Rossetti, and Tennyson. 

Musset (A. de), Poésies, 1828-1851, 5 vols. 2/ each. 

Poems and Sonnets, by J. O. P., 3/6 net. 

Rushton (W. L.), Shakespeare and ‘The Arte of English 
Poesie,’ 2/6 net. 

Wild Lyrics, and other Poems, by J. E. L., 1/. 

Woods (M. A.), The Characters of Paradise Lost, 2/. 
Reprinted, with additions, from The Expository Times, 

Music. 

English Traditional Songs and Carols, 2/6 net. Collected 
and edited, with annotations and pianoforte accom- 
paniments by Lucy E. Broadwood. 

Schiinemann (G.), Mozart as an Eight-Year-Old Composer, 
Wolfgang’s Notebook. 

Bibliography. 

Library of Congress: Report of the Librarian, and Report 
of the Superintendent of the Library Building and 
Grounds, for the Year ending June 30, 1908. 

London University, List of Accessions to the Library, 
October, November, and December, 1908—List of 
Manuscripts, Maps and Plans, and Printed Books and 
Pamphlets, mostly on Railways and Navigation, from 
the Collections of John Urpeth Rastrick, and his Son 
Henry Rastrick. 

Philosophy. 


Aristotle, Works, Vol. III., Metaphysica, 7/6 net. Trans- 
lated into English under the editorship of J. A. Smith 
and W. D. Ross. 

Political Economy. 

Co-Partnership, January, 1d. The organ of the Housing 

and Industrial Co-partnership Movement. 
History and Biography. 

Atlay (J. B.), Lord Haliburton, 8/6 net. With a portrait. 

Beaven (M. L. R.). Sir William Temple, 2/6 net. The Glad- 
stone Essay, Oxford, 1 3 

Colby (C. W.) Canadian Types of the Old Régime, 1608-98. 
Lectures delivered receatly in Ottawa before the May 





Court Club. The author’s aim is to discuss various 
aspects of French colonization. There are several 
illustrations, 

Cooke (J.), John Milton. A lecture delivered in the 
Parochial Hall, St. Bartholomew's, Dublin, on the 
occasion of Milton’s Tercentenary. 

Essex ‘“‘ Whoandwhere,” 1909, 3/6. A muster roll of promi- 
nent men and women and leading residents in Essex. 

Garratt (Evelyn R.), Life and Personal Recollections of 
Samuel Garratt, 7/6 net. Part I. is a memoir by his 
daughter; Part IL consists of personal recollections 
by himself. 

Holland (R. S.), Builders of United Italy (1808-98), 4/6 net. 
Deals with Alfieri, Manzoni, and others, and contains 
8 portraits. 

Lumet (Louis), Napoleon I., Empereur des Frang¢ais, 10/ 

Racial Problems in Hungary, by Scotus Viator, 16/ net. 
With illustrations and a map. 

Roiné (J. E.), The Lincoln Centennial Medal, agen 
the Medal of Lincoln, 25s. net. With papers by various 
authors. 

Sports and Pastimes. 
Haultain (A.), The Mystery of Golf, 5 dols. net. An account 
of games in general and golf in particular. 
Education. 
St. Paul’s School Calendar. 
Philology. 

Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1908, 2/6 net. Edited for 

the Council of the Classical Association by W. H. D. 


use. 
School-Books. 

Evans (E.), Plants and their Ways, 1/4. An introduction 
to the study of botany and agricultural science, with 
many illustrations. 

Pulling (E.), Arithmetic by Decimals, 6d. net. For schools 
and colleges, 

Science. 

Bird Notes and News, Vol. III. No. IV., 3d. The journal 
of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

Book of Nature Study, Vol. IL, 7/6 net. Edited by J. Bret- 
land Farmer and others, and has many illustrations. 
For notice of Vol. I. see Athen., Dec. 12, 1908, p. 765. 

Boole (Mary Everest), The Message of Psychic Science to 
the World, 3/6 net. 

Finn (F.), Wild Beasts of the World, Part VII, 1/ net. 
With coloured illustrations by L. Sargent, C. E. Swan, 
and Winifred Austen. 

Flammarion (C.), Mysterious Psychic Forces, 8/6 net. An 
account of the author’s investigations in psychical 
research; also contains those of other European 
savants. 

Hill (A.), The Body at Work, 16/ net. A popular treatise 
on the principles of physiology, with 46 illustrations. 
Pilgrim (G. E.), The Geology of the Persian Gulf and the 
ee sage Portions of Persia and Arabia, 5/4. Me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XX XIV., 


Part IV. 

Queensland, Vital Statistics, 1907, Forty-Eighth Annual 
Report of the Government Statistician. 

Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, Transactions, 
January, 3/. Edited by Lieut.-Col. F. Bailey. 

Shaw (J.), The Shaw Treatment of Cancer, 6d. net. 

Wright (H. J. and W. P.), Beautiful Flowers and How to 
grow Them, Part VL, 1/ net. 

Juvenile Books. 

Mac Bride (Mac Kenzie), King Penda’s Captain, 4/. A 
romance of fighting in the days of the Anglo-Saxons, 
with coloured illustrations by John Duncan. 

Miller (Evelyn), The Drawn Line, 1/. A story of children 
and their pets. 

Fiction. 


Becke (L.), The Adventures of Louis Blake, 6/. A partly 
autobiographical narrative of trading in the South Seas. 

Blair (H. B.), Sarah Valliant’s Problem, 1/. Has to do with 
county Society. 

Blyth (J.), A Bid for Loyalty, 6/. 

Byatt (H.), The Testament of Judas, 6/. An autobio- 
graphy by Judas Iscariot, in which the narrative is com- 
pleted by a Pheenician merchant. 

Creswick (P.), Idols of Flesh, 6/. Deals with the friendship 
between a well-educated man and a girl employed in a 


tea shop. 

Dallas (D.), Paul Richards, Detective, 1/. Contains seven 
detective tales. 

Dickens (C.), Great Expectations, 7d. net. New Edition in 
Nelson’s Library. 

Flowerdew (H.), The Ways of Men, 6/. A tale of a girl’s 
hazardous adventures and marriage. 

Forster (R. H.), Harry of Athol, 6/. The scene is North- 
umbria in the year 1402, and the tale deals with the 
struggle between the Percies and Bolingbroke. 

Gould (Nat), Charger and Chaser, 6d. New Edition. 

— (C.), God’s Abyss and a Woman, 1/ net. New 
Edition. 

Kenealy (A.), The Whips of Time, 6/. Presents interesting 
hereditary problems. 

Loomis (C. B.), A Holiday Touch, and other Tales of 
Undaunted Americans, 5/. Consists of 15 short sketches, 
with 8 illustrations. 

Mansfield (C.), Love and a Woman, 6/. Narrates the 
suicide of a married man, a rising politician, in order 
to leave a girl free to marry her cousin. : 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips), The Long Arm, 6/. With 
illustrations. 

Shore (W. Teignmouth), A Soul’s Awakening, 6/. Introduces 
a Holborn bookseller, his assistant, and the daughter 
of an unsuccessful writer. 

Swan (E.), The Sword and the Cowl, 6/. Deals with the 
relations of Norman and Saxon about 1066. 

Warden (Florence), The Baronet’s Wife, 6/. A tale of a 
burglar moving in fashionable circles.—The Case of 
Sir Geoffrey, 6/. Introduces a disused mansion taken 
at a nominal rent which leads to a complicated series 
of mysteries. . 

Wells (H. G.), Kipps, 7d. net. New Edition in Nelson's 
Library. For notice see Athen., Nov. 18, 1905, p. 681. 
General Literature. 

Bullen (F. T.), Idylls of the Sea, and other Marine Sketches, 
1/net. New Edition in Nelson’s Shilling Library. 





Carter (R. N.), The Simplex Guide to the Income Tax, its 
Assessment and Repayment, 2/6 net. 

Greyfriar, December, 1/6. A chronicle in black and white 
by Carthusians. 

me Blue Book for 1909, 3/6 net. Edited by G. J. 

olmes. 

Manchester Quarterly, January, 6d. net. An illustrated 
journal of literature and art. 

Melville (F. J.), Great Britain: Line-Engraved Stamps, 6d. 
net. With illustrations. 

Oliver & Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac, 6/6 net. 

Smart Set Birthday Book, 2/6 

Trewby (A.), Healthy Boyhood, 1/net. With an introduc- 
tion by Sir Dyce Duckworth, and a foreword by Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts. New Edition. 

Utopian Papers, 3/6 net. Addresses to ‘“ The Utopians ” 
a Chelsea Association, by various authors, edited by 
Dorothea Hollins. 

Calendars. 

Artists’ Almanac for 1909, 6d. 

Bodleian Library Staff-Kalendar 1909 ; Supplement to the 
Staff-Kalendar. 

Jenkins (B. G.), The British Astronomical Weather 
Almanac and Chart, 1909, 2d. 


FOREIGN 
Fine Art, 
a (G.), Les Sforza et les Arts en Milanais, 1450-1530, 


15fr. 

Mau (A.), romet in Leben und Kunst, 17m. Revised 
Edition, with a chapter on Herculaneum, and over 300 
illustrations, 

History and Biography. 

La Mara, Beethovens unsterbliche Geliebte : das Geheim- 
nis der Grifin Brunsvik und ihre Memoiren. With por- 
traits of Grifin Brunsvik, Beethoven, and Grafin Deym. 

Vogt (A.), Basile L, Empereur de Byzance (867-86), et la 
—— byzantine a la Fin du neuvitme Siécle, 
7fr. 50. 

*.* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday Morning 
will be included in this List unless previously noted. 
— are requested to state prices when sending 

ooks. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish shortly 
‘Totemism and Exogamy,’ by Dr. J. G. 
Frazer, which includes a reprint of his 
‘Totemism ’ of 1887 and four articles in 
The Fortnightly, a *‘ Geographical Survey 
of Totemism,’ and a summary with con- 
clusions. They are also issuing ‘The 
County Lieutenancies and the Army, 
1803-14,’ by Mr. John W. Fortescue ; 
Dr. A. C. Bradley’s ‘ Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry’; and two novels—Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s ‘Tono-Bungay,’ and ‘One Im- 
mortality,’ by Mr. Fielding Hall, who has 
made a reputation in other fields of 
literature. 


Aw edition of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible will be published immediately 
in “The Cambridge English Classics.” 
The text has been reprinted—it is hoped 
with literal accuracy—from a copy of the 
folio of 1611 in the possession of Mr. 
Aldis Wright, who has edited the reprint 
for the Syndics of the Press. It will be 
comprised in five volumes, the Old Testa- 
ment occupying three and the New Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha one volume each. 


Pror. Firtx opens the January number 
of The Scottish Historical Review with a 
sketch of the ballads illustrating the 
relations of England and Scotland during 
the seventeenth century, with many 
racy quotations. Mr. E. M. Barron 
advances a new, and pro-Highland, view 
of the War of Independence. Mr. J. G. A. 
Baird comments on a household book 
of 1699-1712. Prof. J. L. Morison has an 
appreciation of Sir Thomas More. Mr. 
Lang, with characteristic banter, edits 
five curious and important vernacular 
letters of Cardinal Beaton to James V., 
written 1537-41; and Sir Herbert Max- 
well gives a section of the Lanercost 
Chronicle in translation. 
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Messrs. SEELEY & Co. will shortly 
publish ‘ Behind the Veil in Persia and 
Turkish Arabia,’ by Mrs. M. E. Hume- 
Griffith ; ‘ A British Officer in the Balkans,’ 
by Major Perey E. Henderson; and 
‘Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan 
Frontier,’ by Dr. T. L. Pennell. 

Mr. H. G. Harrison has during the 
last seven years been engaged on ‘A 
Bibliography of British Monasticism ’ 
(about a.pD. 600 to 1908), which is intended 
to be a complete guide to the MSS. and 
printed works (general and topographical) 
relating to the religious orders and houses 
in the ‘British Isles from the earliest times 
to the end of the nineteenth century. 
The work will be in two volumes. 

Mr. W. G. Brarkrze Murpocn’s new 
book, ‘The Royal Stuarts in their Con- 
nection with Art and Letters’ is to be 
published next month by Messrs. J. & J. 
Gray & Co., of the St. James Press, 
Edinburgh. The author, who has had 
the assistance of several specialists, begins 
with King James I. of Scotland. He 
refers to the Stuarts as “the family of 
artists scorned by a nation of shopkeepers.” 

Mr. Exxtior Stock is publishing ‘ An 
Oxford Tutor,’ by Mr. C. E. H. Edwards, 
being the life of the Rev. Thomas Short, 
B.D., a well-known character in his day. 

WE are informed by Messrs. Luzac & Co. 
that the work by Dr. Belleli, ‘An Inde- 
pendent Examination of the Assuan and 
Elephantine Papyri,’ which was expected to 
appear last November, is to be ready by the 
end of this month. The work will consist 
of two parts: (1) Chronicles of Papyri ; 
(2) History of all Aramaic Papyri brought 
to Europe since 1826. 

THe hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of John Stuart Blackie is to be 
celebrated in July next. His nephew 
Mr. Stodart Walker is preparing a volume 
of his correspondence, to be issued about 
that time. Any friends or others who 
may possess letters of interest from Prof. 
Blackie’s pen are requested to forward 
them to Mr. Stodart Walker, 30, Walker 
Street, Edinburgh, who will return them 
to their owners as soon as copies have 
been made. 


THE death is announced from the 
United States of Mr. Donald G. Mitchell 
(“Ik Marvel”) at the age of eighty-six. 
He was a sentimental writer who continued 
the tradition of Washington Irving in 
his ‘Dream Life’ and ‘ Reveries of a 
Bachelor.’ He was born in Connecticut 
in 1822, studied law in New York, and 
was United States Consul in Venice 
1853-4, since which time he had lived 
on his farm of Edgewood, New Haven. 

THE hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Edgar Allan Poe is to be commemorated 
at the University of Virginia by the 
opening of a Poe Museum. At Columbia 
University, New York, on the 19th inst., 
Mr. Thomas N. Page and Prof. Brander 
Matthews will be the speakers. A visit 
is to be paid to Poe’s Cottage at Fordham, 
where Mr. H. W. Mabie will speak. 


SEVERAL books of interest to classical 


Messrs. Macmillan: Prof. Bury’s Harvard 
Lectures on ‘The Ancient Greek His- 
torians’; Mr. Warde Fowler’s ‘Social 
Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero’ ; 
a new issue of Jebb’s translation of ‘ The 
Characters of Theophrastus,’ edited by 
Dr. J. E. Sandys; and ‘The Acropolis 
at Athens,’ by Prof. M. L. D’Ooge. 

Many of the same publishers’ well- 
known monographs on “ English Men of 
Letters” are to appear in a new form ata 
shilling, while Prof. Raleigh’s brilliant 
‘Shakespeare’ will be added to the 
“ Eversley Series.” 

WE regret to find that there was a 
confusion of names in our paragraph last 
week concerning Messrs. Ward, Lock & 
Co.’s forthcoming novels. ‘Sir More- 
camhe’s Marriage’ is by Florence Warden ; 
‘A Crime on Canvas’ by Mr. F. M. 
White ; and ‘ A Bid for Loyalty’ by Mr. 
James Blyth. 

M. Fernanp Bovurnon, a well-known 
member of the staff of the Journal des 
Débats, has just died at the age of fifty-one. 
A native of Paris, he was educated at 
the Ecole des Chartes, and devoted nearly 
the whole of his literary life to the history 
of old Paris, on which he published many 
books. His great work, however, is the 
collection of ‘‘Monographies des Com- 
munes du Département de la Seine,” 
which comprises no fewer than 77 volumes. 

M. JEAN DE BONNEFON is publishing 
shortly in Paris ‘ La Corbeille des Roses ; 
ou, Les Dames de Lettres,’ which is 
announced as offering a critical account 
of all the ‘‘ women of letters ” now writing 
in France. It will be of great interest 
if it clears up some of the feminine pen- 
names which puzzle readers. 

Amonest the few British books pub- 
lished in Messina was an Italian transla- 
tion of Brydone’s ‘Tour through Sicily 
and Malta, in a Series of Letters to William 
Beckford, Esq., of Somerly in Suffolk,’ 
which, when published by Messrs. Strahan 
& Cadell in 1773, went through seven or 
eight editions. Mr. George Pignatorre, 
now of Rome, while British Vice-Consul 
at Messina, was so impressed with the 
excellence of Brydone’s work that he 
made the translation mentioned in 1901. 
Tue Sanskrit scholar Prof. Richard 
Pischel, whose death is announced from 
Madras, was born at Breslau in 1849. 
He studied at the University of his native 
town and at Berlin, and spent some time 
in Oxford and London. In 1875 he was 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit at Kiel ; 
ten years later he accepted a professorship 
at Halle ; and in 1902 he received a call to 
Berlin. At the time of his death he was 
on his way to Calcutta to deliver a course 
of lectures. He published among other 
works some valuable editions of Sanskrit, 
Vedic, and Pali texts, some of which were 
issued by the Pali Text Society; and a 
grammar of the Prakrit language, generally 
considered his most important work. 

THE death in his sixty-third year is 
announced from Vienna of Friedrich 
Schiitz, well known as a political journalist, 
and for many years one of the editors 





scholars are shortly to be published by 


of the Neue Freie Presse. 


—— 





Pror. Kraus of Prague University 
has just found a number of interesting 
letters and documents relating to Danish 
history in the town archives. Among 
them is a remarkable collection of love- 
letters written by Christian IV. (1588- 
1648) to his second wife, Kirstine Munk. 

THE novelist and dramatist Hermann 
Jahnke, whose death at the age of sixty- 
three is reported from P®étscha, near 
Wehlen, was a teacher by profession. 
He was the author of a number of novels 
and plays, many of them written in 
Niederdeutsch. His volume on Bismarck 
is widely known. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 
held on December 17th, it was announced 
that 1301. had been granted in relief to 
66 members or their widows. Since the 
last meeting 2911. 18s. 10d. had been 
received in donations and subscriptions, 
and the funds showed an increase of over 
1,000/. compared with the same period 
last year. Special Christmas gifts were 
presented by Mr. Wm. E. Green, Mr. 
Richard Bentley, Mr. Henry H. Hodgson, 
and Mr. C. J. Longman. To these gentle- 
men the Board gave a vote of thanks. 

WE note the issue of the following 
Government publications: Colonial Sta- 
tistical Abstract (2s.); Public Record 
Office, Vol. IV. of List of Early Chancery 
Proceedings, 1500-15 (15s.) ; and Register 
of the Privy Seal of Scotland, Vol. I. 
1488-1529 (15s.). 

NeExtT week we shall pay special atten- 
tion to School-Books, and recent books 
and meetings of educational interest. 





SCIENCE 
—_@— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Common A ffections of the Liver (Nisbet 
& Co.) Dr. W. Hale White has collected 
and digested many valuable clinical lec- 


tures upon the subject which he has 
delivered from time to time in_ the 
Medical School of Guy’s Hospital. The 


material for such lectures is large, and Dr. 
Hale White has utilized his opportunities 
to the uttermost. The information is accu- 
rate, the teaching modern, and the language 
simple. The book might perhaps have been 
made a little more interesting by the inclusion 
ofafewcases. Inthe description of hydatids, 
for instance, Dr. Hale White might have 
alluded to Locke’s excellent description of 
the case of Lord Shaftesbury, 

The false Achitophel.... 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

John Locke was Shaftesbury’s physician, and 
he gives an extraordinarily accurate account 
of the case and the treatment he adopted 
by the advice of Sydenham and Glisson. In 
like manner there are many historical cases 
of malignant disease of the liver, the inclusion 
of which would have served to maintain 
the interest of the subject, whilst they would 
not have added materially to the size of the 
book. Dr. Hale White discusses the con- 
dition known as “ a torpid liver,” and comes 
to the conclusion that the symptoms are 
rather due to gastro-intestinal catarrh, the 
result of overeating, than to any primary 





inflammation of the liver. The. slight 
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jaundice which occurs in such cases is caused 
by a mild catarrh of the bile ducts spreading 
from the intestine. 


M. LectERc DE PuLLicNy, general secre- 
tary directing industrial hygiene in the 
French Ministére du Travail, publishes 
through the Librairie Bailliére Hygiéne 
industrielle, forming the introductory portion 
of Brouardel’s ‘Traité d’Hygiéne.’ This 
volume may be rendered useful by an index, 
but without it is not of much value for pur- 

ses of consultation. On the whole, it is 

well put together, and the few mistakes 
caused by translation and _ transcription 
are such as must be found in such records. 
The statistics of military health quoted are 
vitiated, for purposes of comparison, by the 
existence of conscription in one of the 
two countries named, and its absence in 
the other. It is not safe to found an argu- 
ment upon British enlistments without 
bearing in mind the cautions prefixed to 
all such figures by our Army Medical Depart- 
ment. We detect throughout some repeti- 
tion, and in that repetition some sign of 
collection of material at different periods, 
with insufficient subsequent correlation. 
In one part it is rightly pointed out that 
recautions taken in this country under 
Eoscial Rules greatly reduced suffering from 
saturnine intoxication, commonly called 
lead poisoning, when they were first applied, 
but that there has been recent increase. 
In a later page the figures of the last few 
years are not given, and from this omission 
a false impression might be derived but for 
the other passage. Under the head of 
Employment we are told with truth that 
Factory Acts do not apply to places of 
commerce, e.g., ordinary shops; but no 
mention is made (in the principal passage 
dealing with hours) of Provand’s Acts, 
applying, among ourselves, similar principles 
to those discussed; yet the French law 
of eight years ago regulating the employment 
of women in certain shops is set forth. 
Among small errors for correction in future 
editions of this book we note an unnecessary 
8s at the end of the name of Miss Anderson, 
our principal woman inspector of factories ; 
and several acknowledgments of doctrine 
drawn from Furnivall, in which that writer’s 
name is made to begin with T. The doctrine 
with regard to the diseases of occupation 
here set forth as that of official France is, 
on the whole, in accord with our own. In 
certain. matters, such as anthrax, we are 
far ahead, but there are others in which 
the tables are turned by progress in French 
and German administration as yet unrealized 
on this side of the Channel. 


In The Game Animals of Africa (Rowland 
Ward) Mr. R. Lydekker is endeavouring 
to do for Africa what he has already at- 
tempted for India, Burma, Malaya, and Tibet 
(see Athen., Nov. 30th, 1907), namely, to 
provide sportsmen and naturalists who visit 
those countries with trustworthy descrip- 
tions of the chief game beasts, and some 
others which may be encountered. Birds, 
fishes, and reptiles are excluded, and there- 
fore the use of the word “ Animals” in the 
title seems irregular, and might mislead. 
The author explains that the task he has 
set himself in Africa is more difficult than 
that with which he grappled in India, 
because, the country being larger, there are 
many more races and species to be described ; 
and further, because o 
“the imperfect state of our knowledge of no 
inconsiderable proportion of these, and the uncer- 
tainty still existing as to the limitations of species, 
in contradistinction to local varieties or races. In 
the main, species have been regarded in as wide a 
sense as possible ; but in the case of many groupe, 
such as the duikerboks, the time is not yet ripe for 





anything approaching a final classification, and 
there can be little doubt that several nominal 
species will in the future have to take a lower 
grade.” 

This is probably true. A man who obtains 
@ specimen different from the ordinary type 
in some minor degree may claim that he has 
discovered a new species, and is entitled to 
have it named after himself. There is more 
of this than is warranted, and he who suc- 
cessfully combats this tendency will deserve 
thanks from naturalists and sportsmen. 

The author rightly states that this book 
can only be looked on as an attempt to 
describe the game-fauna of Africa, and that 
much revision will have to be made as time 
passes and our knowledge increases. Addi- 
tions are probable, but unfortunately sub- 
tractions from the list are no less likely ; 
indeed, some kinds of animals are now ex- 
tinct which not long ago were numerous, 
and others seem similarly doomed. 

The book is largely compiled from the 
writings of African sportsmen, from Roualeyn 
Gordon-Cumming, Cornwallis Harris, Oswell, 
&c., to F. C. Selous, Bryden, A. H. Neumann, 
F. Vaughan Kirby, Powell-Cotton, and 
others ; the illustrations, apparently, being 
similarly collected, whilst the plates are 
reduced from those in the quarto called 
‘The Great and Small Game of Africa.’ 

Attention is invited to the curious fact of 
the marked distinction of the fauna north 
of the Great Desert, or north of the Tropic 
of Cancer, from that of the rest of the con- 
tinent. ‘‘ Northern Africa is, in fact, so 
far as its animals are concerned, a part of 
Europe.” 

The volume is admirably turned out, 
but very heavy to hold, the illustrations 
being sufficient and well reproduced ; it is 
dedicated to the Duke of Bedford, “ who 
has done much to increase our knowledge 
of the big game of the world.” 








SOCIETIES. 

Historica. — Dec. 18.—The Rev. W. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows:,R. A. Roberts, C. H. Jenkinson, W. K. 
Boyd, A. H. Neve, F. M. Stenton, and Miss E. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton.—A paper was_read by the Rey. 
Clement Pike on ‘The Re ium Donum in Ireland,’ 
and the history of the obscure negotiations con- 
nected with the secret fund was elucidated by the 
author. An interesting discussion followed, in 
which the President, Mr. I. 8. Leadam, and the 
Director took part. 

Farapay.— Dec. 21.—Dr. N.T. M. Wilsmorein the 
chair.—Mr. E. A. Ashcroft read a — on ‘ The 
Influence of Cheap Electricity on Electrolytic and 
Electrothermal Industries. * 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Moy. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Philistine,’ Sir Hubert Herkomer. 
os _ Institution, 5.—‘ Water and its Work,’ Prof. V. B. 
wes. 


Science Gossip. 


THE SELBORNE Society has revived the 
old title of its magazine, which will hence- 
forth be called The Selborne Magazine (and 
Nature Notes), and will be published by 
Messrs. George Philip & Son. All com- 
munications with regard to the Society 
should be addressed to the Honorary 
General Secretary, 20, Hanover Square, W., 
as heretofore. 

Mr. ArtHUR Mex, of Llanishen, Cardiff, 
has issued his handy card entitled ‘The 
Heavens at a Glance,’ for 1909—the thir- 
teenth year of its appearance. It contains 
a great mass of well-arranged astronomical 
information and data for the year, printed 
on both sides of a small card, so that it can 
be conveniently suspended for reference. 

WE regret to notice the death, in the 
forty-second year of his age, of Major 
Percy B. Molesworth. He was stationed 
at Trinkomali, Ceylon, where he made many 
valuable planetary and other observations, 
particularly of Jupiter. He was a member of 
the British Astronomical Association from 
its foundation, and was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1898. 

SEVEN more small planets were photo- 
graphically discovered at the Astrophysical 
Institute, K6nigstuhl, Heidelberg, on the 
16th ult.—six by Herr Kopff, and one by 
Herr Lorenz. One was similarly detected by 
Mr. Davidson: at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, on the 17th. 

SeNor Comas SoxA publishes in No. 4290 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten the results 
of some of his recent observations of the 
principal satellites of Jupiter and of Titan, 
the largest satellite of Saturn, obtained at 
the Fabra Observatory, Barcelona. The 
first satellite of Jupiter he finds to be de- 
cidedly ellipsoidal, the compression amount- 
ing to about one-fifth of the major axis, 
the direction of which makes a considerable 
angle with the line of the belts of the planet. 
The second always appears round. On the 
third satellite various features were noticed : 
white polar caps varying in brightness 
and size, equatorial bands, and shadowy 
areas, the changing appearance of which 
would seem to arise from the satellite’s rota- 
tion. No distinct features could be discerned 
on the fourth, except a faint north polar 
cap seen on one occasion. The observations 
of Titan appear to indicate the existence 
of a more or less dense atmosphere, the limbs 
being always dark and difficult of perception, 
whilst towards the centre of the disk lighter 
patches were visible. Eight drawings ac- 
company the paper, five of these being 
of the third satellite of Jupiter. 











— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—Di on ‘The Administra- 
tive Aspects of Sewage Disposal.’ 

— Geographical, 8.30.—‘ Across the Sahara from Tripoli to Lake 
Chad,’ Mr. Hannsbischer. 

Tvxs. Mathematical Association, 3.—Annual Meeting; Papers ‘On 
the Mathematical Preparation for Students who propose to 
take up Technical Work,’ Dr. H. T. Bovey ; ‘On the Intro- 
duction of the Idea of Cross-Ratio and Homography, and 
its Connexion with Involution,’ Mr. A. Lodge; ‘ A Proposal 
for the Unknown . G. H. Bryan. 

— Asiatic, 4.—‘Mahf&yaina Bronzes from Ceylon and Java,’ 
r. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ Rhodesia and its Agricultural Pos- 
sibilities,’ Prof. R. Wallace. , 
Zoological, 8.30.—‘ Zoological Results of the Third | gr iy 
Expedition, 1904.5: Report on the Hens da,’ Prof. G. 0. 
Sars ; ‘Studies on the Flagellate Bl farasites of Fresh- 
water Fishes,’ Prof. E. A. Minchin; ‘A Further Note on 
the Gonadial Grooves of a Medusa, Aurelia aurita,’ Mr. T. 
Goodey ; ‘The Tuberculin Test in Monkeys, with Notes on 
the Temperature ‘of Mammals,’ Dr. A. E. Brown; ‘A 
Few Notes on Balena ao and its Capture in Recent 
Years in the North Atlantic by Norwegian Whalers,’ Prof. 


R. Collett j 

logical, 8.—'On LTabradorite-Norite with Porphyritic 
Labradorite-Crystals : a Contribution to the Study of the 
“Gabbroidal Eutecticum,”’ Prof. Johan H. L. Vogt; ‘On 
the Genus Loxonema, with Descriptions of New Proterozoic 
Species,’ Mrs. Jane Longstaff. aah 
Tuvrs. -— Academy, 4.—‘ Some Personal Experiences,’ Sir Hubert 

erkomer. 

= Royal, 4.30. . 

— London Institution, 6.—'A Basis for the Appreciation of 

orks .. Mr. W. Rothenstein. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—' The G. B. System 

Tramway Manager's Point of View,’ Mr. Stanley 





Wev. G 





_ Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—‘ Excavations on the Site of the 
oman Town at Caerwent, Mon.,’ Mr. A. T. Martin. 
Fx. Institution of Mechanical gineers, 8.—' The Filtration and 
Purification of Water for Public Supply,’ Mr. J. Don. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 
ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER 
EXHIBITION. 


THE change of policy which offers us 
this year at Burlington House modern pic- 
tures in place of Old Masters is probably 
induced by the best of motives. Contempo- 
rary artists are undoubtedly suffering much 
from what has been called “the unfair 
competition ” of the dead, the latter being 
usually treated with an exaggerated and 
undiscriminating deference, against which 
we have sometimes had occasion to protest. 
Sympathy ought to be enlisted in favour 
of any honest attempt to rectify this state 
of things by contrasting a consistently fine 
and representative collection of the best 
contemporary work with the rather mixed 
exhibitions of old paintings usually gathered 
at this season of the year—exhibitions 
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which have on the last few occasions har- 
boured not a little second-rate work, and 
some that was absolutely mediocre. 

If such were the intentions of the organizers 
of the present exhibition, the means by which 
they have proceeded reveal a lamentable 
ignorance of the time of day. We are asked 
to compare an art which at least was always 
decorous, and based on a sound tradition 
of design, with a collection consisting mainly 
of the popular pictures of past Academies, 
which attracted many shillings in their day, 
but at which even the crowd gapes not a 
second time. Not thus, we fear, will pur- 
chasers be convinced of the superior desir- 
ability of modern over old pictures. Our 
misgiving is rather lest so lamentable an 
error of judgment may discredit, in the eyes 
of a hastily judging public, the art of a 
whole period. Fashion has always counted 
for something in the estimation in which 
works of art are held, and there is an in- 
creasing tendency (which is to be deprecated) 
to measure their value by the vulgar test 
of the saleroom. It is important, therefore, 
to insist that by neither of these criterions 
can the verdict on many of these pictures 
be regarded as a verdict on the best of 
modern painting. 

Many gifted artists have essayed the 
part of sensation-monger during the period 
covered by the collection of the late George 
McCulloch. It was the besetting sin of 
Academicians of that time, as portrait 

ainting is to-day, and indeed, with a body 
condiiee “gate money” on such a colossal 
scale, not to try one’s hand at it might seem, 
in a sense, to lack public spirit. The faulty, 
but very distinguished and beautiful portrait 
group (290) by Sir W. Q. Orchardson reminds 
us of what finer possibilities there were 
in his work, had he not grown accustomed 
to satisfying the taste for obvious attractive- 
ness. But he was painting for a public 
which loved such things as Mr. Dicksee’s 
Burial of the Viking (63), Mr. Marcus Stone’s 
Gambler's Wife (68), and Miss Henrietta 
Rae’s Psyche before the Throne of Venus 
(156)—such things as Mr. Collier’s Glass of 
Wine with Caesar Borgia (115), as Pettie’s 
Jester’s Merry-thought (253), as Mr. Burton 
Barber’s Lucky Dog (297)—and he suffered, 
as has almost every exhibitor at the Aca- 
demy of his time, for his half-acceptance of 
the standards of that public. 

Could it be accomplished without damage 
to the intrinsic reputations of the many 
artists who at some time or other bowed 
to the ideal of the ‘‘ Academy picture,” 
and who are usually represented in this 
collection at their moment of most com- 
plete prostration, we should welcome this 
striking exhibition of the results of that 
false ideal as an opportunity for moral stock- 
taking suitable to the New Year, with its 
atmosphere of good resolutions. Never 
again ought artists to forget that the 
fineness of a painting, as of any other work 
of art, lies in the perfect co-ordination of its 
parts, the delicacy and elasticity of its 
structure. To mask the weakness of the 
general structure by plastering it over with 
fragments of illusive detail may please the 
ignorant public, but stamps the work as 
false in the eyes of any one with insight, 
with whatever cleverness the towr de force 
be accomplished. To regard the structure 
of a picture not as the picture itself, which 
if complete implies that the picture is 
finished, but as a kind of scaffolding on 
which may be hung “trimmings ”’ of natural- 
istic detail, is a sin of which Turner himself 
was often guilty, and in our accusation 
against recent painting he must, even though 
he now ranks as an Old Master, be included 
as an arch-corrupter. Of the men who 
followed him in his downward path towards 





the rococo, some have had considerable 
sense of structure—some hardly any—some 
an elegant taste in trimming, and some 
a vulgar. The recognized painter of Aca- 
demy pictures, however, over-trims, drap- 
ing a slender real picture with a cloying 
and over-developed false one. Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson’s Young Duke (77), being the 
apotheosis of such technical achievement, 
claims from us astonishment and admira- 
tion, but not respect. Here is plentiful 
ability for the painting of a picture elaborate 
enough, had the painter the character to 
resist the temptation to dazzle us by mere 
quantity, by painting a number of separate 
units artfully joined into the semblance 
of a single picture. Mr. Abbey’s clever 
Richard, Duke of Gloster, and the Lady Anne 
(50) keeps a semblance of more severe 
design, because almost all the picture con- 
sists of costume of a formal character, 
leaving but tiny emerging patches of heads 
and hands; and this device for preserving 
a look of design, without sacrifice of the 
literalism demanded by the public, has been 
largely followed by younger painters. Such 
obedience to the letter rather than the 
spirit of the canons of art does not avail, 
and it broke down in Mr. Abbey’s later pic- 
tures, wherein the incrustation of super- 
ficial realism is more and more apparent. 
Lord Leighton is a more flagrant example 
of a man with some gift, and still more 
ambition, for design deliberately ruining 
his work in order to bring it up to the 
standard of realism demanded by the public. 
Colour was his greatest difficulty, and we 
see him in The Garden of the Hesperides (41) 
brightening up the objects in his pictures from 
two or three different centres, and losing 
his way so badly that at first sight we take 
the trees in the middle distance for spray 
cast up by the breakers. The same sporadic 
over-colouring breaks up the Daphnephoria 
(100), wherein the line also is constantly 
over-modelled, still with the same motive 
of detailed realism. There is in this picture 
however, an amount of careful, conscien- 
tious draughtsmanship, which makes it 
respectable, if not inspiring. Mr. Waterhouse 
is at the opposite extreme. Defective in 
power of design—witness Flora and the 
Zephyrs (66)—he carries out his process 
of elaborating pretty detail with a good deal 
of superficial charm, St. Cecilia (61) being a 
not unfavourable example. 

Of the landscape painters, Mr. David 
Murray—who is represented by sixteen 
canvases, most of them of large size—is one 
of the most capable exponents of the Aca- 
demic art of the period. His work is always 
a little over-decorated, like a plant over- 
weighted with full-blown flowers, and it 
was a cruel kindness which hung his large 
Hampshire (221) at the end of a long vista, 
where distance shows its weakness. Mr. 
Stanton is less certain in his design, but 
puts it down rather more barely for what 
it is worth. His picture (110) is too badly 
hung to be judged fairly, and indeed here, 
as in the Summer Exhibitions, there is 
an obvious tendency for Academicians to 
be on the line and outsiders above. As 
this enormous collection fills only a part 
of the ample walls at the disposal of the 
Academy, it seems as though the work 
of Mr. Mark Fisher (4), Mrs. Stokes (14), 
Hope McLachlan (24), and Mr. Aumonier 
(52) might have been offered a place on the 
line, where their pictures would certainly 
have been seen to better advantage. Bred 
in the worst period of Academy-picture- 
painting, the late David Farquharson 
was sufficiently an artist to emerge from its 
bondage from time to time, and Full Moon 
and Springtide (111) is one of his best pictures, 
the sea being admirably alive. The drawing 





of the shore, on the other hand, is a little 
inert and unresponsive, as though the artist 
had failed to see the changed look it would 
take on at the challenge of so strong a con- 
trasting set of forms. Just as Chevreuil 
pointed out (when he formulated the 
rudimentary laws of colour) that it de- 
noted only healthy activity in the eye 
that, at the sight of any strong hue, it should 
see its complementary colour modifying 
the surrounding tints, so we might now 
begin to realize that a vigorous artistic 
eye sees a like interplay between the forms 
of nature; and it is the lack of this sense 
that makes these carefully overpainted 
academic landscapes move stiffly, as though 
clogged at the joints—that makes our fi 
pictures unreal as a whole, for all their 
parade of literal actuality. 

Whistler’s Valparaiso (249) is a natural, 
forcible piece of painting, the result of a 
training in a milieu where standards were 
more scholarly than with us. Hung with 
unconscious irony to balance a picture by 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes cf the same size and 
(apparent) hue, it has a serene superiority 
over its surroundings at which the painter's 
ghost might be conceived gleeful. The 
Portrait of the Artist (299), on the other 
hand, shows him tampering with the in- 
tegrity of his picture at the bidding of 
sentiment—a concession already to English 
practice—painting in a formal setting a 
head conceived in terms of actuality. Watts 
and Burne-Jones are both, with Whistler, 
on a higher plane of inspiration than the 
other Englishmen ; but neither is represented 
by first-rate pictures. Watts’s Fata Mor- 
gana (67), though dated 1865, has already 
the inferior execution which marred his 
later work; but it is at least a design, 
not a collection of ‘ properties.” So also 
is the starved and dismal Sleeping Princess 
(153) by Burne-Jones, in which the chilly 
harmony of greens and greys might impress 
us if seen in a setting of dull white, instead 
of the gold and crimson which now surrounds 
them. Love among the Ruins (9) is pleasanter 
in execution, but at some cost of expressive- 
ness, as though it had an overlay of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s vagueness. 

It is comforting to our national pride 
to remember that M. Roybet’s Propos galant 
(199), a dull imitation of Hals, once took 
the Grand Prix at the Salon; so that our 
exhibitions have no monopoly of vulgarity. 
Among the better Continental works are 
At the Well (321), by Matthew Maris; Bas- 
tien-Lepage’s Potato-Gatherers (1); and the 
Ploughing (84), wherein Mr. Clausen appears 
as a convinced disciple of the French painter. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, another follower of this 
artist, is seen only in his later vein of over- 
wrought sentiment. A few English painters of 
a later generation—Mr. D. Y. Cameron (283), 
Mr. Orpen (270), Mr. Sims (140, 248, 260), 
and noticeably Mr. Sargent in an admirable 
sketch (46)—show to advantage, pointing 
the way to sounder art. This is not imply- 
ing, of course, that their pictures display 
greater ability than many of the works 
whose tendency we have criticized. Indeed, 
it is because the less satisfactory pictures 
are so much more important—so typical, 
and instructive of much that should be 
avoided—that we find ourselves relegating 
the praiseworthy features of the show to the 
tail end of our notice. One delightful and 
important picture there is—the Winds and 
Seasons (232) by Albert Moore, a work at 
once learned and naive. It somewhat 


lacks the quality we have previously referred 
to—that sense of the active interchange 
of mutual comparisons between form and 
form which is so essential in dealing with 
groups at different distances, and one of 
the last achievements of virile draugthsman- 
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ship; but this lack is naively admitted, rather 
than artfully concealed as in Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson’s brilliant passage of rapier- 
parrying, through whieh only the coolest 
and most analytic eye discerns the joins 
of the armour. Here, on the other hand, 
there is a distinct awkwardness, but how 
lovely is the quiet steadiness of the draughts- 
manship! When have we seen a bank of 
flowers treated with such perfection of dainti- 
ness and noble breadth? Clearly it is not 
abundance of detail in itself which makes a 
work redundant and overdecorated. The pair 
of running figures against the corn in the 
middle distance are simply exquisite. For 
all its envelope of feminine prettiness, the 
picture stands in virile fashion, pointing 
the way for the next generation. 

The sculptors are less copiously represented 
than the painters, Mr. Swan being the — 
cipal figure. His art is a little that of the 
dainty statuette grown beyond its proper 
scale, but is full of artistry. Rodin’s in- 
volved marble group The Kiss (353) is not 
a favourable example, and compares _ ill 
with the clean, brilliant modelling of Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert’s Comedy and Tragedy (356). 
We regret that the attractions of elaborate 
decoration and niceties of craftsmanship 
should have lured this artist away from 
the direct and careful modelling which in 
his hands was always so interesting. 








LANDSCAPE EXHIBITION. 


THE extraordinary copiousness of the 
Academy show leaves us little space in 
which to deal with the exhibition of land- 
scapes in Pall Mall. The pictures of the 
two new-comers are by no means the least 
attractive. Mr. Lawton Wingate has two 
pictures (22 and 25) of most delicate texture, 
daintily handled, but with extraordinary 
unity of fluid paint lightly whipped on to the 
canvas. Nos. 48, 54, and 56 are the best 
of Mr. Stanton’s; the first in particular, 
of a clear silvery tonality, is very agreeable. 
He has a keener sense of structure in his 
colour than in his form, which is a little 
immobile and lifeless, wanting in sense, 
for example, of the greater stability of a tree 
trunk near the root—the greater freedom 
of foliage towards, and final flutter at, the 
extremity of branches. Mr. Peppercorn’s 
Surrey Village (4), Mr. Aumonier’s Afternoon 
(47), and Mr. James Hill’s Harlech (60) are 
also among the best things in the exhibition. 








THE NEW PICTURE GALLERY AT 
THE VATICAN. 


THE rearrangement of the pictures in the 
old Vatican Gallery, the Pinacoteca, would 
in itself have been an artistic event of no 
common importance. The rooms, it will 
be remembered, were totally unfit for the 
proper display of such a priceless collection 
of the pictorial art of the Italian Renaissance. 
The space was notoriously insufficient, and 
the lighting was of the worst possible kind. 
Yet even more unfortunate than the cramped 
space and the prevailing obscurity was the 
system—if so it may termed—on which 
the works were hung. It being justifiably 
assumed, for example, that ‘The Trans- 
figuration’ by Raphael was the dominating 
masterpiece of the Collection, and that 
‘The Communion of St. Jerome’ by Do- 
menichino was the second (a proposition 
which, perhaps, to-day — not find uni- 
versal assent), the two works received equal 
prominence, and were placed almost alone 
in the same room, although the art of the 
one was representative of that of the ripe 
Renaissance, and that of the other of the 
eclectic school dating a century later. Again, 


in another were found canvases by 

Titian in his maturity, Spagnoletti, and 

Guercino, mingled with others inspired by 

the severe, almost ascetic art of quattrocento 

Umbrian masters. This clashing of styles 

was naturally misleading to the uninitiated 

and the general public. It was also an 
ever-present disturbing element which no 
faculty of self-abstraction in the connoisseur 
could wholly ignore. 

The unsatisfactory state both of the 
arrangement of the paintings and of the 
loeality assigned for their display had long 
been deplored in Roman artistic circles, 
and has equally been the cause of regret 
to the authorities of the Vatican. The 
latter, indeed, had for some time been 
studying the question of removing the collec- 
tion to rooms where it could be suitably 
exhibited and also intelligently classified. 
But the vast fabric of the Vatican Palace, 
whereof a large portion dates from remote 
centuries, and was built by Popes who often 
unduly hastened the labour of their archi- 
tects and workmen, is now in a condition 
necessitating constant care and watchful- 
ness on the part of the authorities responsible 
for the preservation of the building. The 
work of reparation hence proceeds unceas- 
ingly—it is true, without haste, but also 
without rest. Moreover, the question of 
expenditure has to be taken into account, 
and the revenue at the disposal of the 
building authorities is not unlimited. And, 
again, when a large extra outlay has been 
incurred, as in the case of the recent repairs 
and alterations of the Appartamenti Borgia, 
without which it could not have been opened 
to the public, similar operations have for a 
time to stand in abeyance; so that it was 
not until two and a half years ago that 
Monsignor Misciattelli, “‘ Pro-prefetto dei 
Sacri Paiazzi,” was able to begin the build- 
ing of the new Gallery. 

Although the palace of the Vatican is of 
colossal size, it was, naturally, no easy task 
to find a series-of rooms of ready access and 
sufficiently large to contain the collection 
of paintings. The problem, however, has 
been solved, and in a manner which we are 
inclined to think will meet with universal 
approbation. The place chosen is_ the 
west side of Bramante’s long Cortile di 
Belvedere, consequently facing the Galleria 
Lapidaria, which is on its eastern side. The 
buildings here are three stories high, but 
the new Gallery will be on the ground floor, 
and the entrance door will be in the Vialone 
di Belvedere, which is the road behind St. 
Peter’s along which the visitor drives to 
the entrance of the Etruscan Museum and 
the Sculpture Galleries, having on his left 
hand the wall of the extensive Vatican 
garden. 

The advantages pertaining to the present 
locality are that the rooms will be in a 
continuous line, having the same lighting 
from the east, which, on the whole, is of all 
aspects the most favourable for the judicious 
display of oil paintings. The rooms will 
also be the same in depth and height. But 
as the representation of the various schools 
is numerically different, and as the pictures 
vary in size, so the rooms will be of various 
length ; thus the length of the largest of 
the seven rooms will be 23 metres, and that 
of the smallest 8} metres. The entire 
length of the Gallery, including the small 
chapel of Pius V. at the end, is 145 metres. 
When it is remembered that the uniform 
height of the rooms is 8 metres, the reader 

ill easily realize that in all dimensions 
their proportions are admirable. As to 
the decoration of the Gallery, a uniform 
scheme prevails through the entire suite of 
rooms, the coved ceiling being decorated 





in low relief ornament of the Roman Re- 


naissance period. Its colour will be ivo 
white, perhaps sparingly picked out wit 
gold. e walls on which the paintings will 
be hung are to be covered with watered 
silk of an olive-green tint. The “line,” 
of the usual height, is defined by a delicate 
moulding, panelled beneath and terminating 
in ga dado; the whole being in walnut 
wood. The floor will be parquetted in 
oak. Nothing could be simpler, or at the 
same time more impressive, than this fine 
harmony of subdued tints. It is truly 
suggestive of a sumptuous setting for works 
of art infinitely precious. a 
As stated above, the vestibule is’ on the 
level with the road; it will have on the 
right hand Rooms | to 4, those on the left 
being 5 to 7. The first room will contain 
the few Byzantine panels belonging to the 
Vatican (described by Prof. Mufioz in his 
notice of the late Grotto Ferrata Exhibition), 
and the works of the trecentisti. These were 
not exhibited in the old picture gallery, 
but were distributed about the Museum 
of Christian Art and the Library. The 
panels are mostly of small size; some, 
however, are of considerable interest. The 
second room will be assigned to the painters. 
of the Tuscan School and others showing 
more or less Florentine influence. The 
Florentines will be represented by Fra 
Angelico, the Benozzo Gozzoli and the 
Lippo Lippi from the Lateran Gallery, 
and a few others. The central place facing 
the windows has been given to Melozzo 
da Forli’s important fresco showing Sixtus 
IV., Cardinals Giuliano della Rovere and 
Girolamo Riario, and the kneeli Platina, 
which is one of the greatest portrait pictures 
ever painted. It is to be regretted that 
circumstances will not allow the master’s 
angels singing and playing musical instru- 
ments, now in the Sacristy of St. Peter’s, 
to be also removed to this room, though this, 
however, may possibly be done later. As 
it is, the fresco will be worthily supported 
on either side by Marco Palmezzano’s 
panels from the Lateran Gallery. The 
marvellous predella of the miracles of St. 
Hyacinth, by F. Cossa, is also in this room. 
The well-known series of altar-pieces by 
Perugino, Pinturicchio, Lo Spagno, together 
with the elaborate arrangements of Niccold 
da Foligno, and other works of the Umbro- 
Marchigiana School, which gave a special 
character to the old Gallery, will be found 
in Room 3. As the reader has already 
divined, the series on the right-hand side 
of the vestibule will be closed by a room 
dedicated to Raphael, namely, No. 4. In 
this room the best light will be found on 
the side wall at the end, where ‘ The Trans- 
figuration ’ has already been placed. Facing 
it on the opposite side will, of course, be 
hung the ‘Madonna di Foligno,’ which 
received a rather unsatisfactory lighting 
in the old Gallery, but will be well seen here. 
So also will the other works of the master. 
The centre opposite the windows has been 
given to Perugino’s throned Madonna with 
the four saints. It will be flanked on either 
side by Raphael’s ‘ Coronation of the Virgin,” 
with its original predella, and the same 
subject designed by Raphael and painted 
by Giulio Romano. The good Giovanni 
Santi has not been forgotten. His very 
creditable ‘St. Jerome,’ from the Lateran 
Gallery, has been transferred to the same 
room in which are collected the works of 
his illustrious son. 

Returning to the vestibule, which will 
contain a marble bust of the Pope, and will 
probably be hung with some choice panels 
of old tapestry, the visitor will pass;into 
Room 5. Here will be arranged the works 
of the Venetian School, the Crivellis (includ- 





ing the striking altarpiece from the Lateran), 
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the Bonifazio from the old Gallery, and on 
the side wall to the right Titian’s great 
altarpiece of §S. Nicolé dei Frari, which 
was also one of the canvases badly 
ging in the past, and from which some 
of its fuliginous deposit has been carefully 
removed. Room 6 will be filled with the 
large canvases of the Seicentisti. ‘The Com- 
munion of St. Jerome,’ by Domenichino, 
will be on the side wall to the right, and 
Sr to it Caravaggio’s ‘ Entombment.’ 

© last room of all, No. 7, has been set 
apart for the foreign pictures, a rather 
miscellaneous gathe , but having some 
interesting works. Nicholas Poussin’s ‘ Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Erasmus’ is unquestionably 
@ fine scholarly work. Lawrence’s portrait 
of George IV. is a good example of the 
master. So also the Murillo canvases fairly 
represent his style ; but the collection is too 
heterogeneous to make an impressive display. 

There can be little doubt that the creation 
of the new Vatican Gallery is likely to exer- 
cise @ Considerable influence, not only on 
the arrangement, but also on the construc- 
tion, of similar public galleries in the future. 
It may therefore be useful to note how, 
in this instance, the work has been accom- 
ag we So far as we can learn, the result 

as been attained by leaving nothing to 
chance, nor has responsibility been shirked 
in . te quarter. The chief authority has 
been Monsignor Misciattelli, the head of 
his staff being Prof. Seitz, Director of the 
Pinacoteca and the Pontifical Galleries 
{whose recent sudden death has been 
erally lamented), Prof. Dr. Pietro 
Achiardi, and Prof. Comm. Costantino 
Sneider, Architect to the Vatican Palace. 
As soon as the place of the Gallery had been 
determined, a table of the pictures under 
their various schools was drawn up. Their 
Position on the walls was then planned, 
drawings made of their arrangement 
on the walls of the seven rooms it was found 
they would require. Then the entire gallery 
was spaced out, and the architect began 
the construction of the side walls, and made 
designs for the stucco ornamentation of the 
ceiling for the approval of Monsignor Mis- 
ciattelli and the Sipietans. The questions 
of the method of heating (which will be by 
steam tubing placed near the windows), 
the fixed seats, the blinds, doors, panelling 
beneath the line, and, in short, the numerous 
details, were thought out and discussed. 
On account of the danger to the building 
from the installation of the wires, the electric 
light will not be used. 

There are, it is to be feared, regions where 
all this forethought and scrupulous attention 
to details would be considered, if not super- 
fluous, at least outside the scope of official 
cognizance. In the case of the erection 
of a national picture gallery or an art 
museum, where such ideas prevail, an archi- 
tect of reputation would be chosen, and 
informed that the edifice was to be built 
on the usual lines of public monuments 
—that it was to have a handsome fagade, 
ornate interior, and so forth. But that the 
Director was to be consulted on the arran 
ment and decoration of the rooms would 
the last thing thought of by the officials, 
or the architect. He would probably have 
his ideas, and say that at length the time 
had come when he could translate into stone 
that cupola which was for ever to associate 
his name with those of Brunelleschi, Michel- 
angelo, and Sir Christopher Wren. Or it 
might be a staircase which had long haunted 
his i ination, and was to eclipse those 
of the Scala dei Giganti at the Doges’ Palace 
at Venice and the Durazzo cortile at Genoa. 
Or, again, his fancy might have run in the 
direction of palatial halls, such as at the 


> 


National Gallery has given us the enormous 





Venetian Room, whereof the present contents 


would be sufficient to fill half a dozen judi- 
ciously ——_ chambers, and where even 
the splendid ‘ Raising of Lazarus’ by Michel- 

o and Sebastian del Piombo is lost. 
Here, at least, the example of the new rooms 
at the Vatican may, it is to be hoped, lead to 
some salutary attempt at reconstruction and 

ment. 

The day on which the Vatican Gallery 
will be opened to the public has not yet been 
definitely fixed. It is believed, however, 
that it will be towards the end of February. 





Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE annual exhibition of drawings, de- 
signs, and objects of handicraft by the stu- 
dents of the Metropolitan School of Art, 
Dublin, was opened last week. The success 
of the School in the National Art-Competi- 
tion last year is shown by the fact that 
twelve medals were won by the students. 
Amongst the most successful exhibits are 
those in enamel and metal work, in which 
the School took the highest place at the 
National Competition. Some of the studies 
by members of the School Sketching Club 
are also remarkably good; and in the 
Modelling Section Mr. Albert Power shows 
some excellent work. 


In March next the Paris house of Pierre 
Lafitte & Cie. will begin publication of a 
series of art monographs with the general 
title of “‘ Les Peintres Illustres,” under the 
direction of M. Henri Roujon, the Secrétaire 
perpétuel of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. 
Each volume will be devoted to a celebrated 
artist, and will contain eight reproductions 
in colours and 76 pages of text on fine paper. 


THe ScuHoot or Art Woop-Carvine, 
South Kensington, formerly in Exhibition 
Road, has removed to 39, Thurloe Place. 


THE collection of sculptures of Pierre 
t, recently on view at the Franco- 
British Exhibition, has been transferred by 
the French Minister of Marine to the Louvre. 


Ir may interest those who are visiting 
Paris during the henge and four followi 
months to know that the Municipal Counci 
has decided to throw open the Dutuit Col- 
lection at the Petit Palais on two evenings 
each week—Monday and Wednesday. 


Tue French Académie des Beaux-Arts 
elected last week a new member in the 
section of engraving, the vacancy being 
caused by the death of Achille Jacquet. At 
the third ballot M. Waltner was declared the 
successful candidate. The new Academician, 
who is sixty-two years of age, is a native of 
Paris, and won the Prix de Rome in 1868. 
His greatest achievements are probably his 
renderings of Rembrandt; he is well known 
in this country as the engraver of works by 
Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Hoppner. 


THE next number of the Liverpool Annals 
of Archeology and Anthropology will contain, 
among other papers, a fully illustrated 
summary by Prof. Garstang of his recent 
excavations at Sakje-Geuzi in North Syria, 
where he has laid open a Hittite temple with 
sculptured wall-slabs, and an unusually large 
series of pottery going back to the later 
Stone Age. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Jan. 9).—Prof. C. J. Holmes’s Paintings and Water-Colours, 
Carfax Gallery. 
— Aron Jérndahl’s Sculpture and Statuettes, Baillie Gallery. 
— Quartette of Roman Painters, Pictures and Water-Colours, 
Private View, Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 
— Mr. G. Thomson's Water-Colours, Private View, Goupil Gal- 


— Second Annual Children’s Exhibition, Baillie Gallery. 





MUSIC 


— == 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Evolution of Modern Orchestration. 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne. (New York, 
the Macmillan Company.)— Our author 
speaks of the admirable handling of the 
subject by Lavoix in his ‘Histoire de 
l’Instrumentation,’ but as regards German 
romanticists Lavoix virtually stopped at 
Wagner. Further, he notes that there is no 
similar comprehensive work in English ; 
hence the present volume. 

The dawn of independent instrumentation 
began in Italy with the two Gabrielis, 
Monteverde occupies an important place, 
and his orchestra and the particular effects 
he drew from it have often been mentioned ; 
Mr. Coerne, however, points to Striggio, who, 
about thirty years before ‘ Euridice’ was 
produced, used an orchestra of which more 
than half were stringed instruments, seven of 
them being played with a bow. Monte- 
verde, ee I sa is rightly described as 
the ‘“‘founder of modern orchestration.” 
Between him and Bach, Alessandro Scarlatti 
by his treatment of strings and wind paved 
the way for Bach and Handel, to whom brief 
space is given, as neither was really a link 
in the chain of orchestral evolution. Haydn 
and Mozart; as our author remarks, were 
virtually unfamiliar with the greater part 
of Bach’s works. Haydn’s knowledge of them 
must, we imagine, have been very small. 
The next great name is Gluck, and though 
he “relied to an excessive degree upon the 
string band,” various features of interest in 
his scores are mentioned, notably his employ- 
ment of a group of three trombones—a 
precedent “endorsed by all subsequent 
composers.” 

Our author calls Monteverde the “‘ father 
of modern instrumentation,’ but Haydn 
the ‘‘ father of modern orchestration.” If we 
pass over Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
whose achievements in orchestration, if 
important, are fairly familiar, Spontini 
and Meyerbeer are the next names that 
attract attention, and they are of special 
interest in that Wagner owed much to 
their works. The romantic school is then 
considered, and we arrive at the “new 
movement of which Berlioz, Liszt, and 
Wagner were the founders.” It is somewhat 
strange that Mr. Coerne should include 
Liszt, since he afterwards states that his 
orchestration “ embodies nothing conspicu- 
ously new”’; moreover, Liszt was helped 
in his scoring by at any rate one composer, 
viz., Raff. Many pages are devoted, of 
course, to Richard Strauss and his orches- 
tration. 

The final chapter treats of the music of 
Hungary and Bohemia; Scandinavia and 
Russia; England and America. Of Sir 
George Macfarren we are told that his 
“works are among the most important con- 
tributions to the literature of English music ” 
—a statement that will astonish lovers of 
music in this country, for, except here and 
there in the provinces, his name is scarcely 
ever seen now on any concert programme. 
If Sullivan had consecrated himself to a 
nobler form of art than comic opera, he 
might, says Mr. Coerne, “‘have become the 
greatest of all English composers,”’ which, to 
say the least, is open to question. Mr. 
Coerne names Paine, Buck, Foote, Chad- 
wick, MacDowell, and Parker as America’s 
representative writers for the orchestra ; 
but he believes that there are many others 
who granted the opportunity, ‘“‘ would un- 
doubtedly rise to epoch-making greatness.” 
There is an interesting ‘ Appendix of Musical 
Illustrations,’ ranging from Monteverde to 
Strauss. 
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The book shows wide reading and ex- 
perience. We have given only an outline 
of the contents, mentioning the special links 
in the chain of development ; but there are 
many valuable details about the scoring 
of; lesser composers who foreshadowed new 
features in that way frequently ascribed 
to“their greater successors, Our author 
in discussing modern composers, especially 
the English and American, has indulged 
in praise or the reverse concerning their 
music, though this in itself did not, we 
think, form part of his argument. We 
have given quotations about English com- 
posers as specimens. Of Chadwick we read 
that his music is “above all manly and 
energetic’; and of Dudley Buck, that he 
“‘ occupies an honorable position as one of the 
foremost of our writers of church music.” 

From Messrs. Bach & Co. we have received 
Part I. of Alessandro Scarlatti’s Harpsichord 
and Organ Music, edited by J. S. Shedlock. 
The composer in question, who was born 
in Sicily in 1659, or possibly a year earlier, 
and died at Naples in 1725, is known as 
the creator of opera, and some of the beau- 
tiful songs from his lyric works still retain 
favour to-day. He also wrote many Toccatas, 
Fugues, and other compositions for the 
harpsichord, as well as some for the organ; 
and manuscript copies of these are to be 
found in various libraries in Italy. Two 
books of Toccatas are at the Naples Con- 
servatoire, and ten pieces of the same descrip- 
tion have found a home at the Milan Con- 
servatoire. The manuscript volume upon 
which Mr. Shedlock has drawn comprises 
336 pages, all, with the exception of the 
last nine, filled with music. Particular 
interest attaches to the harpsichord pieces 
of Alessandro Scarlatti in that they were 
written before any work of the kind by 
Johann Sebastian Bach had been published, 
and also because Scarlatti and Bernard 
Pasquini, who wrote much for the harpsi- 
chord, were contemporaries, both, indeed, 
being members of the Arcadian Academy 
at Rome. Though important from an 
historical point of view, Scarlatti’s harpsi- 
chord music does not claim attention solely 
by reason of its antiquarian interest. 


Musical Gossip. 


Pror. Niecxs of Edinburgh, in the paper 
he read last week at the Conference of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians on 
‘Musical Terminology, Considered Historic- 
ally, Theoretically, and Remedially,’ pointed 
out some of the anomalies, inadequacies, 
and confusions of musical terminology ; and 
with **% to our nomenclature of time 
values, he thought England could not do 
better than follow the example of the 
Teutonic countries and America. Mr. 
Swift-Paine Johnston, in his practical paper 
on ‘ Teachers and the Study of Psychology,’ 
dwelt on the important question how to 
provide suitable training for teachers. With 
regard to general education, he thought 
that the Society ought to register only 
teachers acquainted with at any rate one 
of the three languages, French, German, 
Italian. Prof. Prout, who joined in the 
discussion, recommended German, because, 
as he truly remarked, it contained the largest 
amount of musical literature. The number 
of serious works in French is, however, 
rapidly increasing. 

Art the orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall 
on Thursday evening, December 3lst, 
there were six new works in the programme. 
First came a bright, well-scored ‘Comedy 
Overture’ by Mr. Henry E. Gheel. An 
Orchestral Suite, ‘ The Miracle of the Roses,’ 
by Dr. James Lyon, having as its basis 
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Southey’s poem of that name, was principally 
noticeable for the clever orchestration of 
the third and last sections; as programme 
music it was not always easy to follow. 
A Scena, ‘ In English Seas,’ by Mr. J. Weston 
Nicholl, did not ete very satisfactory. 
The title was not happy. A composer by 
certain realistic effects may imitate the 
movement of the sea, or, like Wagner in 
the first act of ‘ Tristan,’ create, as it were, 
a@ sea atmosphere; but he cannot by any 
means describe, or even suggest, ‘‘ English ”’ 
seas. Mr. J. Carlowitz Ames’s Symphonic 
Poem ‘Sir Galahad’ won a well-deserved 
success. ‘Thematic material, workmanship, 
and scoring were all excellent. The wor 
were well rendered by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under the energetic direction of 
Mr. Allen Gill. 

Mr. CHARLES MANNERS has issued to the 
members of the National English Opera 
Union, a sketch-programme of a three weeks’ 
season of opera at Boar Lane, to begin on 
May 17th. Three operas by British com- 

osers have been ecineted : Mr. Coleridge- 

aylor’s ‘Thelma,’ Mr. Colin McAlpin’s 
‘Ingomar,’ and Mr. Nicholas Gatty’s ‘ Duke 
or Devil.’ Mr. Manners hoped to include 
Miss Ethel Smyth’s ‘The Wreckers,’ but 
she feared there would not be sufficient time 
to rehearse it properly. 

Fesruary 3rp will be the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, and to celebrate the event a 
special concert, to be given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry J. Wood, has been ar- 
ranged by the directors of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra for that day. The programme 
will include the ‘H of Praise,’ with 
Madame Lilian Blauvelt, Miss Edith Miller, 
and Mr. Gervase Elwes as soloists. The 
choir will be that of the Sheffield Amateur 
Musical Society. 

THE programme of the Philharmonic 
Concert of Tuesday, February 2nd, will 
be largely devoted to Mendelssohn ; 
it includes among’ other works the 
‘Scotch’ Symphony and the G@ minor 
Pianoforte Concerto, with M. Pugno as 
pianist. There will be a novelty, a Border 
ballad, ‘Gray Galloway,’ by Mr. McEwen, 
and a first performance at these concerts 
of Chabrier’s ‘ Gwendoline ’ Overture. These 
works are welcome; but as Mendelssohn 
frequently appeared, both as composer and 
conductor, at the Philharmonic Concerts, 
the whole programme might surely have 
been devoted to his music. The concert will 
be under the direction of M. Chevillard. 
The programme-book will contain a notice 
of Mendelssohn specially written for the 
occasion by Mr. F. Gilbert Webb. 

Dr. James KENDRICK PyNE has retired 
from the post of organist of Manchester 
Cathedral, to which he was appointed in 
1875, in succession to Sir Frederick Bridge. 
He comes of a musical family. His grand- 
father was in his day a noted tenor singer, 
and his father was an organist and composer. 

Dr. Joun E. BorLanD has been appointed 
musical adviser and inspector to the Educa- 
tion Committee of the London County 
Council. 

THE composer and writer M. Louis Etienne 
Ernest Reyer was on friendly terms with 
Berlioz, and succeeded him as musical 
critic on the Journal des Débats. His best- 
known operas are ‘ La Statue,’ produced in 
1861, and ‘Sigurd,’ produced at Brussels 
in 1884, and in the same year at Covent 
Garden. M. Reyer is now in his eighty- 
seventh year. We are glad to learn that the 
report from Marseilles of his being seriously 
ill is unfounded. 

A “Srravuss ” week will mark at Dresden 
the production of the composer’s new opera 
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this month. In addition to ‘Elektra’ will 
be given ‘Feuersnot,’ ‘Salome,’ and the 
‘ Sinfonia Domestica.’ 

Tue Beethovenhaus Verein will give 4 
chamber-music festival at Bonn during May. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

= Bees [ose Contee 5 Gusens el 

- e Concert, 7, Queen’s 
Mow. Messrs, @. Elwes and James Friskin'’s Concert, 8.30, Zolian 
Tues. Messrs. Orton Bradley and M. Watson’s Pianoforte and Violin 
Tans. Brosdwosd Ooncert, 2.32, #olian Hall 

'HURS. wi , 8.38, an ° 
Sat. Mr. Harold Bauer's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

— Mozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 

— Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen’s Hall. 


DRAMA 


—— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Mathilde. By Adolphus A.¥Jack. (Con- 
stable & Co.)—In his ‘ History of English 
Prosody’ Prof. Saintsbury speaks of “ that 
curious false note which pervades all our 
modern dramatic blank verse, no matter 
whether it be Lamb’s or Landor’s, Taylor’s 
or Tennyson's, not to speak of that of living 

ersons.” ‘“‘ It is good [blank verse] poetic- 
ally,” he adds, “‘ but not good dramatically ; 
it is evidently written, in nature if not in 
intention, to be read rather than heard.” 
Sweeping as this generalization may seem, 
it is essentially sound, and so far has the 
habit of writing poetic drama for the study, 
rather than the stage, gone that we have 
had poets who have penned blank - verse 
plays which could not performed within 
the limits of six or even more hours. Mr. 
Jack’s new drama, which recalls at once the 
work of Webster and that of Browning in 
its partiality for the intriguing atmosphere 
of the Italian Courts of the Renaissance 
and for strange revolutions of character 
and subtleties of ar mt, would, with 
a few cuts, play within the time tradition 
allots to the traffic of the stage; but the 
verse has about it the artificiality of which 
Prof. Saintsbury complains, and it has been 
obviously composed more for the reader 
than for the playgoer. With that reserva- 
tion, and with the further provisos that the 
atmosphere of the piece is romantic—nay 
more, Italianate; that the characters of 
the story are rhetoricians, and even sophists ; 
and that their changes of front, though 
picturesque, are apt to be sudden, and 
even somewhat incalculable, ‘ Mathilde’ 
fully deserves the warmest praise for its 
ingenious reproduction of the manner and 
—to no small extent—the rhythm of the 
Elizabethans. One startling anachronism 
—an allusion to “back numbers” in the 
sense understood by American slang—seems 
hardly admissible even in a comic scene. 
And it can scarcely be denied that Mr. 
Jack’s blank-verse lines are too often of the 
end-stopped, or at any rate the self-enclosed, 
type. But for the most part he catches 
the style and swing of greater days with a 
happy imitativeness. 

His story is placed in the Court of Ferrara, 
and when the curtain rises we are introduced 
to its Duke, a half-crazy despot who treats 
his heiress, the young Princess Mathilde, 
with a neglect that is the result of jealousy, 
and leans on the advice of a peasant-born 
and newly ennobled Chamberlain. The 
latter can do everything with his master 
save help the Princess ; and when she taunts 
him with indifference to her interests, he 
makes an avowal of love, only to meet with 
a harsh and insulting snub. His plan is 
formed: he will have the mad Duke assas- 
sinated; he will spread rumours as to the 
Princess’s complicity; and meanwhile he 
will move a step nearer her rank, and rob 
her of her throne by himself ing tho 











office of Regent. All this he accomplishes, 
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and there comes a day when the lifting of 
his might cost the Princess her life ; 
i » he stands up in_ her defence, 
and wins not only her gratitude, but also 
her hand. Years pass by, but the satisfac- 
tion of his ambitions cannot drown in him 
the voice of remorse or the sense that he has 
won his royal consort by a trick; and so 
he makes confession to her of his scheming, 
and dies when his confession is but just 
ended. “Cover his eyes,” says the Cardinal 
of the play, with an audacious adaptation 
of Webster's line, but mercifully refrains from 
completing the quotation. 

John the Baptist: a Play. By Hermann 
Sudermann. Translated by Beatrice Mar- 
shall. (John Lane.)—How Herr Suder- 
mann’s play would impress English theatre- 
goers, were there any chance of its produc- 
tion, it is a little difficult to say. Certainly 
it contains no element, except the fact that 
its hero is a Biblical character, which should 
prevent our censor, who has already licensed 
the Drury Lane version of ‘Ben Hur,’ the 
piece which, along with ‘Salome,’ it most 
nearly resembles, from sanctioning its repre- 
sentation. To judge by the reception which 
was accorded to a situation in ‘Ben Hur’ 
almost identical with the closing tableau 
of Herr Sudermann’s work—a situation 
which represents the scene celebrated by 
our Church on Palm Sunday—there should 
be little doubt as to how the last act of 
* John the Baptist ’ would be regarded in the 
playhouse, especially as this tableau comes 
as the culmination of an act which piles 
climax on climax. Into this one section of 
the drama the playwright crowds such 
episodes as the feast of Herod—given, we 
are to imagine, in honour of the visit of a 
Roman legate; the dance of Salome and 
Herod’s promise; the appeal for the head 
of the Baptist; the summoning of John, 
and his reception of his two messengers 
returned from their mission of questioning 
the Messiah ; the sentencing of John, happy 
at last in discovering what the Gospel means ; 
the account of Salome’s mad revel with the 
head of the man who has scorned her beauty ; 
and finally the singing of the Hosanna hymn 
heard from the palace as John’s successor 
enters Jerusalem. The effect of that act 
in the theatre would be tremendous. What 
we may be dubious about is whether the 
action of the earlier scenes might not drag— 
whether the characterization of the Baptist 
is not too subtle to get across the foot- 
lights. If Herr Sudermann does not suggest 
that hothouse atmosphere of Oriental 
luxury and depravity which Oscar Wilde 
indicates in ‘Salome,’ if his heroine is more 
of a minx and less of a young witch than the 
English poet’s, still we are saved from 
that ugly touch of decadence on which 
Wilde prided himself, “‘ J’ai baisé ta bouche,” 
and the members of the Herod family 
are sufficiently individualized for stage 
purposes. All the scenes, indeed, in which 
Herodias or Salome or Herod encounters 
John are full of vivacity and the clash of 
temperament. It is the passages in which 
the Baptist comes into contact with his 
own disciples, and shows himself helpless 
to deal with their problems and desires, 
that might hang fire in the Paes. 
Yet Herr Sudermann’s portrait of John—a 
Forerunner who knows not the nature of the 
kingdom which his Prince will found, a 
hermit preaching repentance and the wrath 
to come who learns with bewilderment that 
the Prophet whose way he has prepared 
talks of love, and moves freely and humbly 
amongst men—to a reader at all events, 
is the most impressive and pathetic feature 
of the play, other striking thing is the 
way in which the influence of Christ ually 
makes itself felt more and more as the action 
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pagename, till at last John can resign 
imself to removal from the path of his 
Master. There should be no necessity to 
add, in the case of so admirable an artist 
as Herr Sudermann, that his handling 
of his theme is always reverent, or that his 
use of the sacred text is never other than 
dignified. Miss Beatrice Marshall may be 
congratulated on a graceful translation. 











Dramatic Gossip. 


M. Pavux Frat in the Revue Bleue of 
this week has an interesting article on the 
administration of the Comédie Frangaise. 
M. Siblot and Madame Berthe Cerny have 
been promoted to the “sociétariat.” M. 
Claretie has taken energetic measures by 
informing the artists under his rule that their 
absence will not be tolerated without leave 
from the administration, and hopes to put 
an end to what is described as a state of 
anarchy by making actors responsible for 
receipts which suffer by their absence. 

Messrs. Henry Youne & Sons will 
shortly publish another work by the octo- 
genarian Liverpool author Mr. W. L. Rush- 
ton, entitled ‘Shakespeare, and the Arte 
of English Poesie,’ in which Mr. Rushton 
shows by many examples Shakespeare’s 
indebtedness to that source. 

THE death in his seventy-ninth year is 
announced from Berlin of the dramatist 
Georg Kruse, the father of the well-known 
musical critic Georg Richard Kruse. He was 
for many years the Director of the Berlin 
National Theatre. Among his plays are 
‘Sie weint,’ ‘Sie ist steuumm,’ ‘ Kriegsge- 
fangen,’ and ‘ Roland von Berlin.’ 

Tue “ January Society of 1908 ” in Copen- 
hagen has just invited Mr. William Archer 
to give two lectures there on dramatic art 
towards the end of this month, as the first 
of a number of English lectures on literature, 
science, art, travel, and social questions 
of the day. This society, which numbers 
most of the professors of the Copenhagen 
University among its members, besides 
prominent men in other ranks of life, intends 
to develope intellectual and literary inter- 
course between Denmark and Western 
Europe, especially England. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—_p>—- 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. net. 


THY SIA 


An Elegy in Thirty-Five Sonnets. 


“*Sonnets which I hold to be of exquisite peg i -.. The’ 
have that pathos inscribed on marble in the best Greek 
epitaphs.”—Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON in the Nineteenth 

entury, Nov., 1908. 

“*A series of in memoriam sonnets....which claim 
by the genuineness of their feeling, and the polished 
simplicity of their diction.”—Times. 

“There is some good work here, and some high thought 
too.”—Daily Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


IN VIKING LAND: Norway, Its 


a ye Its Fjords, and Its Fjelds. By W.S. MONROE, 
With many Illustrations. 

“‘A compendium of information on the history, people, 
religion, commerce, life, scenery, literature, music, and art 
of Norway, with suggestions for travellers, and a short 
bibliography.” 

















MR. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. Cloth, 6s. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. By W. H. 


MALLOCK, Author of ‘A Human Document,’ ‘The 
Individualist,’ &c. 

**Mr. Mallock’s new novel must be read through with 
that attention which every line of his demands....By far 
the most remarkable and impressive of English 
writing yet —_— in connexion with modern psychic 
research.”—Outlook. 





VOL. IIL JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
BEAUMONT & JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
To be completed in 12 vols. 


Contents of Vol. I1J. — THE FAITHFUL SHEP- 
HERDESS, Edited by W. W. Greg. THE MAD LOVER, 
Edited by R. Warwick Bond. THE LOYAL SUBJECT, 
Edited by John Masefield, with an Introduction by R. War- 
wick Bond. RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE, 
Edited by R. Warwick Bond. THE LAWS OF CANDY, 
Edited by E. K. Chambers. 

“ A critical edition of Beaumont and Fletcher is the boon 
most desired by students of the Tudor drama....The 
previous labours of Mr. Bullen have fitted him for the task 
now in progress, and its accomplishment may be regarded 
as the crown of editorial work by which scholarship has 
largely protited.... The edition is entitled to a warm 
welcome, and is admirable in typographical as in other 
respects.”—At mM. 

Write for Prospectus. 





NOW COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES, 5s. each. 
THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 

With an Introduction by W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 
In 12 vols. small post 8vo, with numerous Portraits 
and Facsimiles, 5s. each. 

[Bohn’s Standard Library. 

Vol. XII, completing the Edition. Complete ey 
by W. SPENCER JACKSON, and Full Index, with 
on the Portraits of Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir 
FREDERICK FALKINER, K.C., and on the relations 
between Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, 
D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and a View 
of Woodpark. 

Write for Prospectus. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BROWNING AND DOGMA. Being 


Seven Lectures on Browning’s Attitude on Dogmatic 
Religion. By ETHEL M. NAISH. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDITION. 
Revised and Enlarged with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases, and Definitions. 

2,348 pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 

WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, 
with en Pages, Opinions of Eminent Men, 
and prices in various styles of binding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. By Dr. W. Boor. 


With 48 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
The list of Painters whose works are discussed and illustrated here includes Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Vermeer, Metsu, 
Jan Steen, Wouwermans, Paul Potter, Reubens, and Van nye staid 14. 











Christopher Wren. Sy Lena Mirman. With eenate of 50 Illustrations. 


Pott ato, 7a. 6d. net. [Wow ready. 























Sir Richard Tangye. By Sroasr J. Rum, D.C.L. With Phategeuvians 





Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*A very well-written account of an excellent man, @ typical specimen of a fine class, a man with an amiable and 
interesting personality, and many-sided activities which were beneficial to his fellow-townsmen, to the country, and\ the 
— "Standard. 








Great Actors of the Eighteenth ‘Century. By Karr Museums 


Being Vol. V. of ‘A History of Theatrical Art,’ with 73 Iliustrations from Photographs, Prints, Drawings, &c. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. net. [In the press. 


A History of Art. By Dr. GruLt0 Carorti, of the Royal Academy in Milan 














and the Royal University of Rome. Edited by Mrs. 8S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 
Volume I. Ancient Art. With 500 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ Ready. 
Volume IT. The Middle Ages. With very numerous Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly. 





Francis. Joseph I.: his Life and Times. An Essay in Politics (with 


an Appendix dealing with Recent Events). By R. P. MAHAFFY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just published. 

This book attempts to summarize the life of the oldest and one of the most important of European Sovereigns, the 

Emperor-King who has been sixty years on the throne. The portion dealing with recent events in Austria-Hungary will 
serve to correct some false impressions. 








Some African Highways. A Journey of Two Weaes to » ewile per the 


Transvaal. By CAROLINE KIRKLAND. Introduction by Lieut.-Gen. BADEN-POWELL. [Illustrations and 
Maps, crown 8vo, 68. net. 
‘* Enthusiasm and —— A very vivacious book.” —Observer. 




















Pros and Cons of Vivisection. By Dr. CHarLes RicHEt, Professor of 
Physiology i in the aan of rekinioaasd Paris. Witha Preface by Professor HALLIBURTON. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


Woman in Industry. From Seven Points of View. With a Preface by 
D. J. SHACKLETON, M. ze Crown =~ 2%. 6d. net. 





























The Rubaiyat of Umar Khayyam. Fitzgerald’s 2nd Edition. With 
Notes by EDWARD HERON ALLEN. Crown 4to, Ge. 6d. net. 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


The Spy: the Story of a Superfiuous Man. By Maxm Gorky. 
The Kiss, and other Stories. By Anton Tcurxnorr. 

Faith, and other Sketches. By R. B. CunnincHame Grawam. [In the press. 
The Heart of a Gypsy: a Tale. By Rosamonp Napier. [Shortly. 























The English Review. January Noumser, contains Contributions by D. G. 


ROSSETTI, GEO. MEREDITH, ANATOLE FRANCE, R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, COUNT TOLSTOI, 
H. G. WELLS, JOSEPH CONRAD, VERNON LEE, THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
On Sale everywhere. 
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“ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4¢.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 


Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 
FIRST SELECTION. 


AMERICANA. 


President J. Adams’s Biography—Sarah Flower Adams and 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe—The Alabama and Lord John Russell— 
Alewife, an American Fish—Discovery of America—Study 
of Dante in America—Genealogical Research in America— 
England and Scotland reproduced in America—America ». 
United States—Raleigh in America—British Suzerainty in 
South America—Losses in American Civil War—Value of 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Orthography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Addison and Tennyson—Harrison Ainsworth—‘ Anne of 
Swansea,” her Works—Anonym: Autonym—‘ Abbey of 
Kilkhampton ’—‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast’—‘The Coming K—’—‘ History of the Rod ’—Junius’s 
Letters—‘ Nova Solyma’—‘Twelve Profits of Tribulation’ 
—Matthew Arnold—Arnold of Rugby—H. 8. Ashbee— 
Poet Laureate’s Birthplace—Authors’ Mistakes—Francis 
Bacon, his Mistakes in Classical Names—Philip James 
Bailey—Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’—Bibliography of the Bicycle— 
History of Bookselling and Publishing—Book-Sale Cata- 
logues—Riming Warnings to Book-Borrowers—Books and 
Bookmen — E. B. and Robert Browning — Michael Bruce 
and Logan— Bunyan and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ — 
Peculiar Words in Burns—Burton’s ‘Anatomy’—Ode on 
Byron’s Death. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bridget Abbot—Two George Abbots, contemporary M.P.s— 
Adam the Carthusian and Adam the Scot—Elizabeth Alkin, 
“Parliament Joan ’’—Annie of Tharau—General Benedict 
Arnold—Dr. Barry, Female Army Doctor—Beaconsfield’s 
Birthplace—Cardinal Beaton’s Reputed Marriage— Admiral 
Bligh—Bonaparte’s Attempted Invasion of —— 
Bond, two Puritan Divines—Ceesar Borgia’s Parentage— 
Cobham Brewer’s Monument—Robert Bruce’s Heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Collect for Advent Sunday—aAlfriston Registers—Wood- 
carvings at Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street— 
Cushions on the Altar—Anchorites and Low Side Windows 
—Angels, their Traditional Representation—Martyr Bisho 
of Armagh—OChristian Basilicas—Bell Inscriptions—Bell- 
ringers’ Rimes—‘ Breeches,” “Treacle,” ‘ Vinegar,”’ and 
‘« Wicked ” Bibles—Bishops’ Signatures. 


FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Acervation, the Custom—Animals in People’s Insidese— 
Animals Tried and Sentenced—Apple Blossoms in Coffins— 
Wassailing the Apple Tree— White Gloves at Assizes 
—Outting Baby’s Nails—Baptismal and Marriage Super- 
stitions— Bird of the Soufriére— Bluebeard, the 
Original—Borrowing Days—Building Customs. 





GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


Acts of the Apostles as a Christian Name—Agnes a Fate- 
ful Name—Algernon, its Origin—Alias in Family Names 
—Ancestors Defined—Soldier Ancestors—Andrews Family 
of Cornwall—Angier or Aungier Family—Anglo-Saxon 
Heraldry—Arbuthnott Family—Archer Family—Armigerous 
Families—Arms of Continental Cities, and of Boroughs and 
Dioceses—Foreign Arms in England—“ Bar sinister ”— 
Arms of Ulster in Baronet’s Shield—Bear and Ragged Staff 
—Bibliography of Heraldry—Bulls in Coats of Arms— 
Borough English Succession—Bristow Family. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 


Abbot of Westminster’s Plot, 1399—Long Administrations 
—South African War, Newspaper Correspondents Killed and 
Wounded—King Alfred, the Truth-teller and England’s 
Darling—Lines on Queen Anne—Queues worn in the Army 
—Chain-mail in the Army—King Arthur’s Crown—The 
Indian Mutiny and the Atheneum—Duchy of Berwick— 
Boadicea or Boudicca—Anne Boleyn’s Execution—Battle of 
the Boyne— Britain as ‘‘ Queen of Isles ” and ‘‘ Empress of 
the Main’’—British Academy, its Foundation Members. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 


Short a v. Italian a—A or an before 4 sounded—Accent 
and Etymology—Accorder, its Derivation—Extraordinary 
Adjectives—Affection and Connexion, their False Forms— 
African Names, their Pronunciation and Derivation — 
Alamains, its Meaning— “Alright” for ‘All right” 
—Erroneous use of ‘“‘ And which””—Anglo-Hebrew Slang— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Anyone: Everyone—Appendicitis— 
Peculiar Use of ‘‘ Arrived””—Barracked, Colonial Slang— 
Bask Language — Bayard, Horse-name — Bezique — Bird- 
eyed—Bletheramskite — Bonnet-laird: Cock-laird — Bride- 
wain, its Meaning—Bridge, the Card Game, its Derivation. 


PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 


South Africa, ‘grave of at reputations” — “ Devil 
walkin though” Athlone nen A pe yo to Loch Awe”— 
‘* All Cooper’s ducks with me”—“ All roads lead to Rome” 
—‘ Babies in the eyes” — ‘Save one’s bacon” — “ Baff 
week ”—‘‘ Be the day w ”_* Beatific vision ”—* Better 
to have loved and lost ”—‘‘ Between the devil and the deep 
sea””—‘‘ Blood is thicker than water”—‘ Box Harry”— 
“‘ Bristol look ”—‘ Broaching the Admiral.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Achill Island, its History — ‘Gibraltar and Malta” at 
Albert Gate—Aldersgate, its Name—Aldgate and White- 
chapel—Amen Oourt, its Name—Argh as Termination— 
Arundel and Ash, Place-names—Meaning of “ Bailey ”— 
Ball’s Pond Road — Barras, Bayswater, Beaulieu, and 
Bibury as Place-names—Changes in Bream’s Buildings. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.O. 
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No. 4237, Jan. 9, 1909 THE ATHENAUM 
WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 
‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 




















NINTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 
compass.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED TO 1908, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” —Hnglish Mechanic. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES 
AND MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


With an Appendix on the Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 


Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 
‘‘ That praiseworthy little book.”—Guardian, August 22, 1906. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 

Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 

‘‘ This compendious and useful little work.”—G@uardian, March 14, 1906. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.RAS, 
Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION . INSURANCE 


Founded 1797. EAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 


(50, Fleet Street, E.C. 
71 and 72, King William 8t Street, E.C. 
Norwich Union Chambers (Entrance, 8t. James's 


OFFICES 1, Victoria Strest, Westminster, 8.W 

26, eee Btreet, St. ome awe 
\81,E Edgware Road, W. 

Chale BAER o..ccccscccce stsvee 
Applications for Agencies invited. 








ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAlway PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,600,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
[ NSTITUTION 


FOR 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Established 1835. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on net cost of Endowment Assurances, 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 








HIGHEST AWARDS. 


CORK, 1883. LIVERPOOL, 1886. PARIS, 1886. ADELAIDE, 1887- 
PARIS, 8389. CHICAGO, 1893. PARIS, 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904, 
FRANCO-BRITISH, 1908. 


BUS HMILLE BS 


QOD 


Have you tried this—the Prize-Winning Whisky? 


From all Wine Merchants. 


Address of nearest Agent sent on application. 


‘¢OLD BUSHMILLS ” DISTILLERY CO., Lrp., 
20, Mark Lane, E.C. 








OP. PILLOWS.—* Goodnight ” Brand. 
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THE FIRST NEW NOVELS oF 1909 
Mr. JOHN LONG »2s much pleasure in announcing 


that, during the months of January 

and February, he will publish the following brilliant array of 

New Novels. These novels have been selected with the greatest 

care from the hundreds of MSS. submitted to him. They should 
appeal to the tastes of all readers. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 








THE WHIPS OF TIME. By Araperta Kenzaty, Author of ‘ Dr. Janet of Harley Street.’ [Reudy, 
HARRY OF ATHOL. By R. H. Forster, Author of ‘ A Jacobite Admiral.’ [ Ready, 
THE CASE OF SIR GEOFFREY. By Frorence Warpen, Author of ‘A Devil’s Bargain.’ [ Ready. 
THE COURTSHIP OF SYBIL. By L. T. Means, Author of ‘ Little Josephine.’ [ Ready. 
FLOWER OF THE WORLD. By Mrs. Heyry Tipperr. [ Ready, 
IDOLS OF FLESH. By Pavt Creswick, Author of ‘The Temple of Folly.’ [ Ready. 
FATALITY. By G. G. Cuarrerton, Author of ‘The Dictionary of Fools.’ [Ready. 
LADY LETTY BRANDON. By Anyt E. Hotpswortn, Author of ‘ Johanna Traill, Spinster.’ [ Ready. 
A SOUL’S AWAKENING. By W. Teienmovutu Snore, Author of ‘ The Pest.’ [ Ready. 
THE GIRL FROM GATFORD. By Ottvia Ramsey, Author of ‘The Marriage of Lionel Glyde.’ [ Ready. 
THE TESTAMENT OF JUDAS. By Henry Byart, Author of ‘ Land o’ Gold.’ [ Ready. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By M. E. Francis, Author of ‘ Hardy on the Hill.’ 

THE FAULT. By C. T. Popmorez, Author of ‘ A Cynic’s Conscience.’ 

POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE. By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of ‘ Restitution.’ 

A FORSAKEN GARDEN. By Jessie Arxswortn Davis, Author of ‘When Half Gods Go,’ 
THE THUNDER OF THE HOOFS. By Wits Henry Lane. (A New Author.) 

THE COMBAT. By Arraur Campsett. (A New Author.) 

THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE CASINO. By Gerrrupe Warpey, Author of ‘ The Millionaire and the Lady.’ 
HILARY THORNTON. By Hoserr Wattrs, Author of ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Villiers.’ 

THE GREATER POWER. By Harotp Brinptoss, Author of ‘ Thrice Armed.’ 

LINKS IN THE CHAIN. By Heapon Hitt, Author of ‘The Hidden Victim.’ 

THE MEMBER FOR EASTERBY. By James Bryrs, Author of ‘ Rubina.’ 

THE QUENCHLESS FLAME. By Vioter Tweepatez, Author of ‘Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement.’ 
WHO SHALL HAVE HER? By Joun Cave, Author of ‘The Wiles of a Wife.’ 


THE AUTHOR WITH THE LARGEST PUBLIC 


THE SALES OF NAT GOULD’S NOVELS EXCEED 6,000,000 (SIX MILLION) COPIES. 


Nat Gould’s Latest Novel oii wid THE BUCKJUMPER 


Picture boards, 28.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. [January 


ARE YOU A LIVE BOOKSELLER IN A LIVE TOWN? 


If so, you want the Books the Live Man is asking for. 


Here they are, price 18. net each, crown 8vo, 320 pages, sewed, covers in colours : 








RUBINA (dust out).. a * oa .. James Blyth 
THE CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA (Immediately) ait al 3 .. Carlton Dawe 
ANNA LOMBARD . 4 ate a .. Victoria Cross 
MR. AND MRS. VILLIERS wa ji ae ‘id - 1 .. Hubert Wales 
AMAZEMENT - a a Me Bs a .. James Blyth 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS os - ee os ¥ .. Anonymous 
THE LITTLE WONDER .. - iy .. Nat Gould 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF BERLIN ad be .. H. W. Fischer 


N.B.—In this Series none but the most saleable books will be included. 





TWO NEW SIXPENNY NOVELS FOR JANUARY. 
CHARGER AND CHASER .. =a .. Nat Gould | TRAITOR AND TRUE .. .. J. Bloundelle-Burton 





London: JOHN LONG, 12, 13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘ THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
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